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INTERRACIAL TEAMWORK IN SOCIAL PLANNING AND ACTION 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


An Important American Movement 
A Great American Purpose 
A Magnificent American Ideal 


* * * * 


THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE is serving its Nation in its second World War. 
Organized in 1910, the League has continuously provided interracial leadership at 
strategic points, in crisis situations and in the furtherance of interracial democracy 
in American society. 


With National Headquarters in New York City, and with local affiliates in 50 
important cities throughout the country, the Urban League movement is a rallying 
point for interracial understanding and cooperation. 


On Urban League boards and committees there are more than 2,500 public- 
spirited men and women of both races, representative of the best type of American- 
ism. There are 300 full-time employed staff members. Thus lay and professional lead- 
ership are provided for ‘round the clock’ promotion of wholesome race relations and 
for the full integration of Negroes into American life. 


BECAUSE OF THE WAR— 


Social problems of the Negro population and race conflict situations have multiplied 
and intensified to an alarming degree. There is a need today as never before for the kind 
of leadership, support, and advice which the League offers in the field of race relations. 


BECAUSE OF THE URBAN LEAGUE— 


Negro war workers are employed in industries and at skills from which they would have 
been excluded without League effort. 

Racial tension situations in war communities and racial friction situations in war plants have 
been eliminated or reduced. 

Governmental officials, federal, state, and municipal, have been given helpful criticism, advice, 
and support, in correcting undesirable and dangerous racial situations. 

Social agencies, civic organizations, and public officials throughout the country have been 
guided toward more effective discharge of their responsibilities for serving ALL the people. 


BECAUSE OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP— 


The National Urban League has been able during 1944 to double its staff, expand its activi- 
ties, and increase its influence in wartime and post-war planning. 


The voice of the League is your voice, added to that of thousands of persons 
like yourself. To aid in this vital American movement, the National Urban League 
onal the continued membership and support of tens of thousands of Americans— 
men and women of good will who believe that this Nation will become safe and 
secure only as life in America becomes free and fruitful for all citizens, regardless 


of race, color, or creed. 


Join the National Urban League. And join your local League too. For information 
write to: 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York 10, N. Y. 


For a complete list of local affiliates see page 154 
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A JOB HALF DONE 


-E Day has come and gone, with a not- 

V able absence of enthusiastic demonstra- 

tions by Negroes in large industrial cen- 
ters. In one sense, that soberness of mood was 
characteristic of the feeling of all America. Citi- 
zens of all races realized that final defeat of the 
Nazi forces in Germany meant accomplishment 
of only half the job of winning total victory. In 
the brief moment of heartfelt rejoicing, there 
was appreciation of the fact that the Pacific 
war still raged unabated — that many thou- 
sands of miles must be fought over, step by step, 
and that hundreds of thousands of casualties 
might still be suffered before an unhappy world 
could see the dawn of a lasting peace. 

But among Negro Americans there was a 
special soberness of spirit. This was not be- 
cause of any absence of relief over definite 
conclusion of hostilities in Europe, neither was 
it because Negro families were not delighted 
over the prospect of the early return of their 
servicemen from overseas. The real reason why 
enthusiasm was at a minimum was because the 
average Negro citizen realized almost instinc- 
tively that the end of European hostilities could 
conceivably set off a train of highly explosive 
racial situations here at home. 

“Victory cutbacks” in employment press 
against the Negro’s attention with extra weight 
because, of all labor groups employed in war 
industry, Negroes have acquired least group sen- 
iority. Thus, rigid application of seniority rules 
in job cutbacks will automatically mean heavy 
losses for the Negro working population. In 
every industrial community, housing aad health 
problems have multiplied during the past five 
years. These problems will be accentuated as 
Negro families seek to hold onto their homes, 
protect their heath and otherwise lead normal 
lives. Municipal officials and social service ad- 
ministrators are worriedly aware of the impend- 
ing urgency of these and similar racial prob- 
lems in several war-congested and war-harrassed 
communities. 

These and other serious factors are pointed to 
by the National Urban League out of the wis- 
dom of its 35 years of experience, including two 
world wars, during which the League has been 
steadily attacking problems of Negro welfare 
and race relations. In nearly 100 cities through- 
out the country the Urban League has been 
bringing the full weight of its experience and 
professional skill to bear on trouble spots in race 
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relations. During these war years, the League has 
worked effectively with governmental, indus 
trial and labor leadership to integrate Negroes 
into all phases of the war effort. Now, as re- 
conversion. begins, the National Urban League 
is supporting the same leadership groups in a 
joint effort to taper off war production without 
causing severe dislocation of race relations or 
disproportionate hardship of the Negro popula- 
tion. 

An important part of this effort is the cur- 
rent campaign by the United Urban League 
Service Fund to raise $350,000 for the 1945 
budget. For campaign purposes in New York 
City, the National Office is joining with the 
Urban League of Greater New York, and con- 
tributions will be shared by the two agencies 
Throughout the rest of the country contribu- 
tors are applying their support directly to the 
national headquarters. 

The importance of this campaign cannot pos- 
sibly be over-stressed. This is more than an 
effort by one of America’s important social 
agencies to insure an adequate working budget 
for a critical war year. It is also an unusual 
opportunity for men and women of good will, 
Americans of whatever race who truly believe 
in the principles of democracy, to affirm that 
interest by financial support of an organization 
which is making democracy real in race rela- 
tions. There is no single organized movement 
which has a longer record of distinguished ac- 
complishment or more hopeful prospect of con- 
tinued effectiveness. The United Urban League 
Service Fund is a challenge to Negroes and 
whites, to persons of large and small incomes, 
to liberals and conservatives—to all of those 
who believe that equality of opportunity is a 
basic commitment of American democracy. 

The fact that the campaign’s chairmanship 
has been assumed by Elmo Roper, well-known 
public opinion expert, is in itself significant, for 
no one is in a better position than Mr. Roper to 
know what are the public trends in the field of 
race relations. The representative nature of the 
Committee of Sponsors is equally significant, for 
included therein are some of the best known 
names in American life, drawn from the fields of 
business and industry, organized labor, civic en- 
terprise and religious life. Their response is an- 
other indication of the new sober evaluation 
placed upon consistent and practical efforts to 
reduce our national problems of race by remov- 
ing specific inflammatory causes. 
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What The Urban League Expects For All Races 
As a Result of the San Francisco Conference 


@ By ALPHONSE HENINGBURG 


day and particularly in those homes in which 

modest, hard-working people live, a great 
spirit of rejoicing is in the air. Rejoicing because 
we know that within our grasp are the fruits of 
the peace for which we have struggled and for 
which many of us have died during these years 
just past. In the spirit of this memorable occa- 
sion, which brings with it the added hope that 
soon we may see an end to wars everywhere, 
the National Urban League is happy to give 
expression to its feeling and to its hopes for all 
peoples everywhere. 


During the thirty-five years in which our 
organization has been in existence, and in terms 
of the experiences of our friends in fifty or more 
cities, throughout this country, we have come to 
realize that the fate of America is the fate of 
common people, not only in Miami or Boston, 
not only in Houston or San Francisco, but in 
the far corners of the earth—wherever men live 
and wherever they hope to find happiness, to 
find peace, and to find security. 


I N every town and village in our country to- 


In San Francisco today, the representatives 
of many nations are earnestly seeking the way 
toward a permanent, toward a durable peace. 
The eyes of the entire world are focused on 
what our representatives are doing, and the 
ears of the world are listening for the terms at 
which they will arrive. All of these representa- 
tives, whether they happen to speak for the 
Big Four or for the smaller nations of the earth, 
realize the seriousness of the task which they 
have undertaken and they realize, too, the bar- 
riers with which they are faced. 


What do we expect from this conference at 
San Francisco? 


Most of all we want a peace which will be 
just, which will be durable, and which will give 
assurance to the men and women of genera- 
tions yet unborn that the earth can be a happy 
place in which to live, and that the ever pres- 
ent fear of death need not strike terror to the 
hearts of little children. 


Then we want security; the chance for a 
job; and a comfortable home in which to live. 
We want conditions in our towns and in our 
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cities which will make good health a reality in- 
stead of an expectancy, with little parks here 
and there in which our children can play. 


And with this we want an opportunity for 
creative living, for we believe that in a democ- 
racy a balancing of responsibility with oppor- 
tunity is the essence of complete living. 


The National Urban League has for many 
years used the slogan “Not Alms but Oppor- 
tunity.” We believe that today the peoples of 
China, of India, and of Africa, in addition to 
the 13 millions of Negroes in the United States 
would agree that this slogan is peculiarly ap- 
propriate. Too long have we known the heart- 
lessness of those who openly exploit the weak, 
and too often have we seen the condescending 
patronage of those who lend their words to en- 
chanting descriptions of the bright dream of 
democracy, while in their every action they 
deny to all who are weaker than they a chance 
to live in simple, honest digaity. Too consis- 
tently have we worked at widening the gap 
between our announced intentions and our spe- 
cific actions. 


But we are not dismayed, for we believe that 
the forces of brotherhood are stronger in this 
country than are the forces of disunity. We 
need to harness those forces for good, and to 
every thoughtful citizen we must give full oppor- 
tunity to make the contribution which he can 
make. It doesn’t matter whether that citizen 
be rich or poor, Jew or Gentile, black or white ; 
we must find new ways of developing and 
strengthening the tremendous human resources 
which are all about us, but which are too fre- 
quently overlooked. 


If every American can understand this sim- 
ple truth, and will begin in his own home 
town; on the job where he works, and as he 
goes about his daily business, to see in every 
other American a fellow being much like himself, 
then we shall have more than a formula de- 
veloping in San Francisco. We shall have a 
pattern for living, for in our own lives we shall 
be giving reality and substance to the greatest 
need of mankind today: the need for under- 
standing and for friendliness. 
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The Negro College and Nursing 


@ By C. MAUDE H. LYNCH 


T= old Latin tag, “Mens sana in corpore 


sano” has served as a device for many 

an institution of higher education. In 
times of peace, however, the college educator 
has been likely to emphasize the cultivation of 
the sound mind as his main objective. This 
has been particularly true in co-educational 
Negro institutions at the college level in so far 
as their women students were concerned. The 
majority have been dedicated to the task of 
training their women students as teachers in or- 
der that they in turn might carry the light of 
greater literacy to members of their race. Until 
recent years only a small minority of women 
graduates of Negro colleges have envisaged any 
vocation other than that of teaching as a pos- 
sibility. 

War has brought the second part of the well- 
known phrase sharply into focus for the Negro 
educator. The need for Negro nurses to help 
solve the health problems of workers in con- 
gested industrial areas, to make possible an 
adequate and efficient rural health service, and 
to play their part in the care and rehabilitation 
of war casualties, can no longer be ignored. 
Administrators of Negro colleges are beginning 
to ask themselves whether they have not a 
double duty to perform, to help prepare wom- 
en who will care for the body as well as 
those who will train the mind. 

Two graduate Negro nurses who, as mem- 
bers of the college counseling staff sponsored 
by the National Nursing Council for War Ser- 
vice and the U. S. Public Health Service, visit- 
ed seventy-nine Negro colleges in nineteen 
states and the District of Columbia during the 
last three months of 1944, see this new sense of 
responsibility for preparing women for pro- 
fessional nurse training as one of the signifi- 
cant changes in attitude of Negro college edu- 
cators in recent times. 

Miss Carolyn Crosby, graduate of New York 
University and formerly on the staff of the 
New York City Department of Health, and 
Miss Emily Hildegarde Hill, graduate of State 
Teachers College, Cheyney, Pennsylvania, and 
charge nurse in the surgical ward of the Gold- 
water Memorial Hospital, Welfare Island, 
N. Y., joined the college counseling staff last 
October. During the college visits they spoke 
to 22,878 students in general assemblies; their 
smal! discussion groups were attended by 2,278 
specially interested undergraduates; they con- 
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ferred with 1,805 students in groups small 
enough to permit of the discussion of individual 
problems and interviewed personally 1,121 who 
sought further information. In addition, they 
conferred with 384 administrators and faculty 
members. 

Almost everywhere they went they were re- 
ceived with great cordiality. Administrators, 
faculty members and students were eager to get 
the latest information on developments in nurse 
education, to discuss programs which would 
offer the best preparation for professional train- 
ing, to note the names of schools of nursing 
admitting students on the basis of merit with- 
out regard to race, color or creed, and to learn 
of the opportunities for free professional train- 
ing through enrollment in the Cadet Nurse 
Corps and of the openings now becoming avail- 
able to Negro graduate nurses in hospitals, fed- 
eral and state nursing services and the Army 
Nurse Corps. In spite of discriminations stil] 
prevalent against members of their race, edu- 
cators, encouraged by the progress made to- 
ward abolishing some of these limitations, are 
cooperating in the preparation of _ better 
equipped Negro nurses and thus contributing 
toward the solution of the health problems of 
the nation as a whole, as well as those of the 
13,000,000 Negro population which have be- 
come more articulate since the beginning of the 
war. 

Nursing education had made some headway 
in a few leading Negro colleges before the war. 
Today there are five such institutions which 
have collegiate departments or schools of nurs- 
ing with programs leading to a diploma in nurs- 
ing and a college degree. Only four of these 
were visited by the counseling staff but these 
were able to report increased enrollments 
among their students of nursing and a broad- 
ening and strengthening of their nurse educa- 
tion programs. Other colleges, through sound 
pre-nursing curricula, are preparing students for 
admission to affiliated hospital schools of nurs- 
ing in their vicinity. 

While these are as “cases in the desert,” in 
the phrase of one of the counselors, both were 
able to report evidence of wells and springs of 
interest on other campuses. One Alabama 
college with an interracial, progressive, well- 
informed faculty and students from many dif- 
ferent states could already boast a 1944 gradu- 
ate at the Yale University School of Nursing. 
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In Georgia a college dean expressed himself as 
feeling “that the heads of colleges in Atlanta 
should discuss the possibility of introducing pre- 
nursing programs into their curricula.” The 
administrator of Georgia State College had al- 
ready brought the problem of inaugurating a 
nurse education program before the state de- 
partment of education. Yet another college in 
this same state is cooperating with the Cadet 
Nurse Corps unit of a neighboring hospital 
school of nursing by housing the pre-Cadets on 
its campus and teaching them the basic pre- 
dinical courses. One North Carolina college 
has a minor in public health and another, situ- 
ated in a city with a Negro population of 
45,000, is already proving a fairly good source 
of nursing material. Two Louisiana colleges are 
described in the counselor’s reports as “excel- 
lent sources!” A well-equipped Negro univer- 
sity in Missouri has already started a move- 
ment toward establishing pre-nursing courses 
and a collegiate school of nursing; in another 
college in South Carolina the president and his 
wife “are anxious to start the groundwork for 
a five-year nurse education program.” 

In several Negro colleges which have broad 
liberal arts curricula, students interested in 
nursing are being directed into pre-medical, 
science and home economic courses for want of 
a specific pre-nursing program. 

Nor are all the women students in teachers 
colleges convinced that they are*“born teachers!” 
Some have entered these institutions with a view 
to making up deficiencies in their secondary 
education and transferring to schools of nurs- 
ing, others have felt that their opportunities for 
advanced education in other fields were limited 
and thus have taken Hobson’s choice. 

As already indicated the most significant 
change noted by the college counseling staff has 
been the responsiveness to the nurse education 
program by administrators, faculty members 
and students in teachers colleges. This is true, 
too, in white colleges as well as in Negro in- 
stitutions. No one can deny that what was 
formerly their sole objective, the production of 
teachers, is a necessary, even a patriotic one, 
particularly in these days when there is a na- 
tion-wide shortage of instructional personnel. 
Students of Negro teachers colleges are so 
much in demand that they are frequently 
“placed” even before they are graduated. Many 
will complete their training and carry on their 
work in the fields of elementary and second- 
ary education. Some, particularly among the 
underclassmen, are eager for a new vocational 
outlet and are looking to nursing to provide it. 

Again, some of the four-year Negro colleges 


visited, as well as most of the fifteen junior 
colleges, have high school departments. High 
school juniors and seniors frequently attended 
the assemblies at which the nurse counselors 
spoke and were among their most enthusiastic 
listeners. It seems not unlikely that college edu- 
cators, noting this enthusiasm, will seek to 
broaden their curricula in order to provide 
preparatory education for the would-be nurse 
as well as for the potential teacher. 


Not all the colleges visited presented so 
promising a picture for the future of nursing 
education among students of the colored race 
as the above paragraphs might lead the reader 
to suppose. Interest was almost universal, en- 
thusiasm was high, but reports sent in by the 
counselors indicate that a number of the col- 
leges on their visiting schedules were “poor 
sources of nursing material,” or, despite their 
willingness, lacked the resources to initiate a 
sound pre-nursing program. This was all too 
frequently true of the junior colleges. Most of 
these are denominational institutions and lack 
of endowment, with resultant under-staffing 
and inadequacy of equipment, had handicap- 
ped them even in pre-war times. Loss of en- 
rollment since the war has brought some of 
them to the stage where they are struggling for 
mere existence. Only a few state or city sup- 
ported junior colleges seem able to carry their 
programs consistently at the college level. One 
city junior college in Missouri has excellent 
laboratory facilities and is offering instruction 
in the basic sciences to Negro students from 
a nearby hospital of nursing; another in Ar- 
kansas, though small, is likely to prove a good 
source of nursing material, since members of 
its administration and faculty are well-informed, 
cooperative, eager to see their students, en- 
rolled in the various departments of a broad 
liberal arts curriculum, choose the vocation for 
which they are best fitted. Counselors report 
that, even in those junior and senior colleges 
which are unable to maintain their educational 
programs at the college level, there are some 
good students who, given the proper guidance, 
might well fit themselves for professional train- 


ing. 


National publicity on the need for nurses 
and the successive college counseling programs 


of the last two years have broadened the edu- 


cational outlook of Negro colleges throughout 
the country. They will continue to train the 
much-needed teacher, but more of them will 
seek to. provide guidance and preparation for 
the student who wishes to serve her country 
and her race in the ranks of professional nurs- 


ing. 
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The Rights and Wrongs of the Negro 


@ By GEORGE NORTON WESTERVELT 


of Independence, “in the spirit of which,” 

as one of our most distinguished jurists 
once said, “it is always safe to read the letter 
of the Constitution,” are found these axioms: 
“that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able Rights, and that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 

These words apply equally to all men, with- 
out discrimination and without regard to race, 
color or creed. The Constitution, following the 
doctrine and spirit of the Declaration, expressly 
and by necessary implication, guarantees to tie 
Negro these rights without limitation. The 
Thirteenth Amendment guarantees him his 
liberty; the “Fifteenth Amendment guarantees 
to him the right to vote; and the Fourteenth 
Amendment provides that “No State shall make 
or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the Unit- 
ed States, nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

How far have these guarantees been lived up 
to by the Federal or State governments, or by 
the citizens of the country in general? 

It is the objective of this article to seek the 
true and unequivocal answers to these ques- 
tions, and if it shall appear that there have 
been any violations or evasions of these pro- 
visions, to consider what, if anything, can be 
done to remedy and correct these abuses, not 
only with regard solely to the rights and wrongs 
of the Negro, but also as they affect the condi- 
tions and general welfare of the country as a 
whole. 

To begin with, it can, I believe, safely be 
said that the rights of life and liberty are en- 
joyed with substantial equality by all classes 
and ‘creeds and races in this country alike. 
When, however, we come to the right of the 
pursuit of happiness, an entirely different pic- 
ture is presented. This right, which includes 
economic, political and social equality, is the 
right possessed by every man to think, say 
and do whatever he deems right, and to con- 
duct his own personal affairs in his own way 
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[: the second paragraph of the Declaration 


without interference or limitatioa, save only 
the obvious limit that, in so acting, he should 
not deny or trespass upon the equal right of 
every other man to enjoy and exercise the same 
privileges. 

Let us then consider the various specific cases 
in which these or any of these have infringed 
upon the rights of the Negro and also what 
remedy may be found for such abuses. 

Let us first take up the matter of the poll- 
tax. Poll-tax laws do not in themselves present 
a violation of any provision of the Constitu- 
tion, but in their effect and operation they are 
a distinct violation of the letter of it, to wit, 
of Article IV, Sec. 2-1, and of Amendments 14 
and 15, above quoted, as well as of its whole 
spirit and intent. 

The purpose of the enactment of these laws 
was as follows. At one period following the 
Civil War, the interests of the Negro and poor 
white sharecroppers in several of the Southern 
States seriously threatened to overthrow the 
power and supremacy of the Democratic Party 
in these States, and the laws were enacted to 
prevent this. They were designed to preserve 
in perpetuity a one party system by reducing 
the percentage ef voters so that the ballot could 
be more easily controlled and the political ma- 
chine more effectively maintained. This is clear- 
ly not a republican form of government, which 
the Constitution guarantees to every State. The 
laws have had the effect of disfranchising some 
10,000,000 American citizens, i.e., 6,000,000 
whites and 4,000,000 Negroes. 

They further disparage the rights of the 
people in the other States of the Union, dis- 
criminating against them by a disproportionate 
weight of representation. The poll tax, it has 
been estimated, permits the election of seven 
times as many Congressmen as are elected in the 
same number of non-poll-tax States of like pop- 
ulations. This fact is to be seriously considered 
by all of us, Negroes and whites alike. 

The poll-tax laws, therefore, ought to be 
abolished and done away with. They serve no 
purpose other than to maintain in power a 
corrupt oligarchy, and in doing so they bring 
hardship and injustice to everybody else. 

There have been efforts made in Congress 
to do this, but in each case they have been 
smothered and talked to death by means of the 
inexcusable device of the filibuster resorted to 
by the Southern Senators. 
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There is now a bill before Congress to 
abolish the poll-tax laws. It has passed the 
House and is now in committee in the Senate. 
There seems but little doubt that sufficient 
yotes can be had for its passage, but in any 
event it will probably face a filibuster by the 
Southern Senators. 


Here is where we can all of us help. Let every 
person interested send a letter or telegram to 
his or her Senator, urging the invoking of clo- 
ture to head off a protracted filibuster, and 
pointing out the need for speeding up the pas- 
sage of the poll-tax legislation. It would re- 
quire the concurrence of only two-thirds of the 
Senate to invoke cloture. If these laws are 
abolished, one at least, and an important one, 
of the abuses we have mentioned will be effec- 
tively removed. Here, then, is where we can be 
of service. The force of public opinion is power- 
ful. Vox populi vox Dei. 

Another very prolific source of discrimina- 
tion against and violation of the rights of the 
Negro lies in what are known as “Jim Crow” 
practices and regulations. These are largely, if 
not wholly, the product of the unreasonable 
and unreasoning habit of bias and prejudice 
against a race, met with chiefly in the South, 
but also to some extent among misinformed 
and unthinking groups in other parts of the 
country. Against this legislation is of little avail, 
although the Ives-Quinn bill just enacted in 
New York may prove an exception. In general, 
it can be overcome only by a gradual process 
of education, among not only whites but also 
Negroes. This, of course, will require time and 
patient persistence. It is encouraging, however, 
to note the marked and steady improvement 
which has been made in this attitude of the 
average citizen, as well as the more intelligent 
interest which has been manifested in the sub- 
ject. For more than fifty years this change in 
popular sentiment has been going on, and it be- 
came more pronounced in the past decade. 


Direct legislation, as a general rule can do 
little good. Where, however, these discrimina- 
tions assume the form of statutory enactments 
or official regulations, direct action may be ap- 
plied. There are State laws and local ordi- 
nances which set up such discriminatory pro- 
visions, in public conveyances, hotels, places of 
amusements, etc., which are open to direct re- 
peal. Also, there is unlawful discrimination 
practiced in various official and governmental 
circles, which calls for direct action. 

Notable instances of this are to be found in 
the armed forces of the United States. The 
Draft Act of 1940 contains this provision, “Sec. 
4 (a). In the selection and training of men 


under this Act, and in the interpretation and 
execution of the provisions of this Act, there 
shall be no discrimination against any person 
on account of race or color.” This is plain and 
unequivocal. This provision has not been lived 
up to, but has been deliberately violated by 
officers and other officials of the armed forces, 
and thus far we have heard of no effective 
rebuke or countermand from any higher au- 
thority, from the Commander-in-Chief down, 
nor protest from Congress. There has been, 
nevertheless, direct action taken, and by a Ne- 
gro, Winfred Lynn. His case is now before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, whose 
decision will be looked forward to with great 
interest. In the event that the Court may ren- 
der an unfavorable decision, this will not of 
necessity end the matter. For it is an established 
rule of law that the doctrine of stare decisis 
does not apply to decisions on constitutional 
questions. “However,” says Charles Warren in 
his Supreme Court History, “the Court may 
interpret the provisions of the Constitution, it 
will still be the Constitution which is the law, 
and not the decision of the Court.” “Any 
citizen,” says another eminent authority, “has 
an absolute constitutional right to appear be- 
fore the Court and challenge its iaterpretations 
upon the ground that they are repugnant to 
the provisions of the Constitution. The Court 
must justify its decisions by the Constitution, 
and not by its own precedent.” 


Cases like this emphasize the fact that the 
restoration of the Negro to his rightful place 
depends largely upon himself and his persist- 
ent, fearless, but peaceable assertion of his own 
rights. But he requires also the cooperation of 
all fair and right-minded people of the coun- 
try. And in so attempting to cooperate, let us 
remember that the Negro himself really needs 
less reforming than the rest of us do. The one 
thing which stands preeminently in the way 
of the reforms we are aiming at is this race 
prejudice we have been speaking of :—in a word 
our own national attitude of mind toward the 
subject which calls for readjustment. 


It is a noteworthy fact that this country, the 
cradle of liberty and equality, which has made 
greater progress in the growth of true democ- 
racy than any other in the world, should cling 
as it does to the stupid and unreasoning habit 
of race discrimination, and that it should be 
the only country where such distinctions exist 
to any appreciable degree. It is practically non- 
existent in the South American countries like 
Brazil and Argentina. It does not prevail in 

(Continued on Page 162) 
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Dark Wisdom 


@ By DEAN CADLE 


the natives of this group of South Pacific 

Islands I’ve encountered a good many 
new and interesting situations. Some were 
beautiful in the sense that untouched scenery is 
beautiful, some were pathetic and heartbreak- 
ing, some infuriating because they were the 
outgrowth of fear and ignorance; and all were 
marginal notes that could be appended only to 
the fragmentary history of such a primitive and 
isolated civilization as is found in this area. 

But related to this civilization, veritably lost 
out here in the billions of gallons of ocean, I 
have come upon one situation which certainly 
cannot be classed with the ordinary. It is a 
phase, a part of a movement associated with the 
rapidity with which a people has come of age, 
a people who, before the war, few white men 
even knew existed. 

The situation I speak of is my acquaintance 
with a native boy, Willie George Basua. 

I met Willie during my first week here. 
Though his home is not on this particular 
island, when our squadron arrived he was here 
working for the army through a lend-lease 
agreement with the British. He and several 
other boys from his island lived in a native 
labor village of thatch huts located near our 
camp. 

In the evenings after they had finished their 
day’s work, groups of the boys would come into 
our camp, bringing for sale grass skirts, hand- 
wrought war clubs of banyan wood, and sea 
shells of rainbow hues artistically blended. 
Many of the boys came merely for the novelty 
of being greeted by the soldiers and of answer- 
ing in their broken English, ‘Hi, Joe.’ And 
they all came for cigarettes and cigars and cheap 
Pipes. 

However, beyond the ability to give simple 
answers, few of the boys could speak intelli- 
gible English. Willie no doubt had the best- 
trained mind of them all, and he spoke English 
surprisingly well. Conversation interested him 
immensely, and he would ask many questions, 
and listen intently while you answered. He 
had a low and agreeably calm voice, and his 
manner of talk was sure and but slightly 
broken. 

The first genuine surprise he gave us was on 
that first evening when, while speaking of the 
mission school he had attended, he began nam- 
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D tm the few months I’ve known 


ing the parts of speech. Then he went on to 
tell of his village life at home. His account of 
the village native minister was especially inter- 
esting. 

“Reverend Samuel, he is very good man. He 
said good words to all people. He wants to do 
no bad thing. But sometime when he go to 
talking, he talking so fast he don’t know what 
he saying. Words come out his mouth but in 
his head he don’t know what he saying.” 

Willie is extremely religious, and he asked 
if I could get for him a large reference Bible. 
In New Haven, Connecticut, I had seen a per- 
fect edition, with large print, illustrations, refer- 
ence section, and maps. I had a girl friend send 
me a copy, and another fellow in the squadron 
had one sent from his home in Missouri for 
Willie’s girl friend. 

Willie’s period of labor here terminated be- 
fore the Bibles arrived and he went back to 
his home island. Soon afterward I received the 
following letter. It and the second one I am 
quoting will help you to understand, much bet- 
ter than I can tell you, just what Willie is like. 


“South Pacific * 
July 15, 1944 
Dearest friend, 

Just a few words to lets you know about me, 
I’m was arrived safely at home, And although 
I’m ia good health. How about that Bible you 
had promised to sent it to me. I need it so 
much now. Please supply my need will you? 
Oh, my, friend, I’m glad too see my girl friend, 
and both we are always have a lot of fun. I’m 
sorry my friend, because I have not make al- 
ready yet, all you needing from me. But I can 
sent some home things for you. Please my 
friend try to sent me the 100 yards of black 
calicos, I need this so much, because all my 
mother and father, they not have calicos for 
clothing. Please, write to your home and sup- 
ply my need for my father and mother. I’m 
always remember you in my prayer, anywhere I 
go. Please you can write soon as you can. 
that all I can say to you my friend, so I will 
say to you good night may the Lord be with 
you always 

From your friend 
Willie G. Basua” 

Several fellows in the squadron promised him 
some calico, but I am not sure of how he has 
arrived at the estimate of ‘100 yards.’ Either 
he has little sense of measurement, or he has 
added together all the yards promised him by 
the different members of our squadron and has 
reached a high total. 


*All of Willie’s letters are reproduced verbatim. 
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The fellow from Missouri and I mailed him 
the Bibles. I wrote him a letter, and here is his 
answer. 

“Protestant Ocean Society 
19th Oct. 1944 


Hi Dean, 

Ever so many many thanks to received the 
oo Bibles which you had sending me. My 
heart was acceptable to see, and suprized for 
the gift. I am enjoying myself when I hope to 
play game. My friend, I will remember you 
anywhere I go, or stay. Be sure to you that 
| will send you some home things, I’m making 
acomb, and a skirt already. But have no stamp 
to put on. Please send some stamp for me then 
| will put on, and mail you a comb and a skirt. 
Do not, tell me that am lie to you. Be sure to 
you, that I will send you my best wishes to you. 
You asking me for a (Native boy) who know 
how to play mandolin, and used to sing a Jot. 
But I could not remember him now. Just I left 
you, and never remember him now. In my 
home, sometime I went to the garden with 
mother and father. But sometime, I hope go to 
Auki (name of one of the island missions. ) 
for play Ball. I can’t work all day, just only 
three days I can work for. In this preseat, I’m 
in good health with my brother. But this 
months I have a lot of troble about my girl 
friend. their father and mother wants to fight 
against me. Because, they are very bad to me. 
over a month ago, I went up to the hills, I saw 
many many nice girls. When I reached them, 
they came to me, and asked me, what are you 
doing here come? and tell some story for us. 
they all stood round me until the day. this make 
me not have a good sleeping. then I’m asleep- 
ing in the day time, and once I had a good 
dream about them. do you think this be good 
for me. My friend, I remember you, until the 
end of my life. 


you ask me to writing these words to sent to 
your girl friend in english and in my language. 
Thank you for the Bible, you are a good mary : 
nau ku tagio lue amu Bible, ki fuaku, sulia nee 
oko kwateu mairo. 


Do this, and sent it to your girl friend. you 
ask me these words in my language, good morn- 
ing: ofodani kwau, good evening: rodo lea 
kwau, O.K.: nia lea gooana, welcome : leka lea 
leamai. you asking me for more, I will sent you 
new paper with some word more with English 
and my language. please write sooner to me 
a you can. 


From 
Willie G. Basua” 


Willie George Basua 


Willie Basua and his two letters and the in- 
herent power of his achievement are a challenge 
to every illiterate person in a country having 
the wealth and wisdom and privileges of ours. 

Discovering him is like finding a thing in the 
least-expected place, where possibly you would 
think it shouldn’t be, like the beautiful where 
there hasn’t been beauty before, like an orchid 
thrown to you out from the blackness of a cav- 
ern that has never been blessed with a ray of 
bright light. 

Thanks to the perseverance and sacrifices of 
missionaries, the natives of these few islands are 
now usually calm and friendly. 

But if you had landed on Willie’s island say 
fifty years ago, chances are that you may have 
been murdered and left lying on the beach. 
Or, what is just as probable, you may have 
been well-cooked and parts of your body 
served up at a ceremonial feast. The natives 
would have eaten your flesh not because it was 
a delicacy, but because ignorance and deep- 
rooted superstitions had bred in them the be- 
lief that the body of a white man possessed an 
excess of manna, a spiritual quality which 
gives strength and supremacy of mind and 
body. 

Willie Basua is a descendant of these people 
and of their domain of fear and witchery. It 
was his ancestors who only fifty years ago 
warred with each other, killed missionaries 
and venturesome traders, and had a craving 
for manna of the white flesh. 

Martin Nielsen, famous native labor recruiter 
in these waters for many years, attests to the 
fact that only thirty years ago human flesh was 
eaten in the coastal village where Willie’s 
friends and relatives now live. 

This, then, is the heritage of Willie Basua, 
Melanesian black boy who can claim owner- 

(Continued on Page 166) r 
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@ By ROY E. LEARNED 


HE racial question is so controversial that 
it does not lend itself to friendly discus- 
sion among those of differing views. An 
effort to change the attitude of a close asso- 
ciate might easily lead to the loss of a lifelong 
friendship. Although the community in which 
we live, like many American communities, 
nurtures strong racial prejudices, our home has 
been little influenced by them. Beginning with 
our college days in a small denominational 
school in California, my wife and I have al- 
ways counted among our most cherished friends 
men and women of various races, including 
~ Negro, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos and Jews. 
We have corresponded with them over long 
periods of time, and they have been guests 
in our home just as casually as our friends 
of European ancestry. 

Our children, too, have been equally free 
in their friendships. For some time a Negro 
girl was the high school chum of our older 
daughter. A Jewish lad and our son found an 
impelling common interest in radio experi- 
mentation, which brought them in close com- 
panionship during nearly all of his junior 
college days. Our younger daughter for one 
whole year sang unrestrained praises of the 
high school’s star athlete, outstanding student, 
and public speaker—her classmate, a colored 
youth. 

This whole racial question is full of childish 
inconsistencies. It would be easy to name a 
dozen of them in one breath. Most of them 
are lamentable, but there is one for which I 
am exceedingly thankful, and which stems 
from an inherent sense of fairness greater even 
than racial prejudice. It is this: Though we 
may not discuss racial fair play with our 
friends, we are at liberty, paradoxically, to 
champion racial good-will in many other ways 
and rarely will anyone interfere or even criti- 
cize. 

Not only do our family experiences, previ- 
ously mentioned, illustrate this point, but others 
will amplify it. For several years I sponsored 
a young peoples’ group of high school and 
junior college age, associated with the local 
community church. At least once each year, and 
occasionally more often, we held joint worship 
meetings with the Japanese young people of a 
neighboring church. These were followed by a 
social hour with games and refreshments. At 
times we would go to their church, and at 
others they would be our guests. The attend- 
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ance of both groups on these occasions wa 
exceptionally good. Although of distinctly dif 
ferent ancestral and cultural racial stocks, they 
thoroughly enjoyed each other’s fellowship. Nog 
one in the community ever protested thes 
meetings. 

Five years ago the section of the Californig 
Teachers’ Association to which I belong, wag 
host to several thousand teachers in confer 
ence. At my suggestion the president of the 
Association invited a young Negro educator 
to come from the Atlantic Coast to address the 
conference. He accepted the invitation; and 
during his three-day stay, was a guest in my 
home, a treat to which we often refer. He ar- 
rived on a Sunday, the day preceding the 
convention opening. The pastor of the com- 
munity church, learning of his arrival, invited 
our guest to fill the pulpit at the evening 
service. The congregation, young and old, 
was most attentive and was overwhelmingly 
cordial at the close of the service. The three 
platform appearances of this leader in Negro 
education were responded to with like enthu- 
siasm by the teachers at the convention. Not 
one word of criticism from any source came to 
me directly or indirectly because of a Negro’s 
being a guest in my home or of his speaking 
before the church and educational groups. 

Similarly, in my professional relationship as 
a school principal, I have suffered no handicap, 
of which I am aware, from treating all racial 
groups and individuals alike. I hold counseling 
conferences ‘with Chinese, Fillipino, or Negro 
parents in the interests of their children just 
as I do with white parents. No one ever ob- 
jects. As chairman of the program commit- 
tee for. our school Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion my proposal to have speakers from time 
to time from various racial groups was ac- 
cepted without a dissenting comment. One of 
our most successful speakers prior to Bataan 
was a Filipino teacher on leave from her native 
country. 

Not long before our participation in World 
War II, the national president of the Japanese- 
American Citizenship League was the guest 
speaker at a monthly social luncheon of the 
teaching staff, which I supervise. He was very 
well received in presenting a message depicting 
the problems with which the Nisei were then 
confronted in attaining the high goals of Ameri- 
can citizenship set up by the league. 

In recent weeks the white wife of a Filipino 
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RACIAL UNDERSTANDING — A Practical Demon- 
stration. A Panel Dinner at the house of Miss Adaline 
C. Guenther, Los Angeles. (See A Panel of Americans, 
Survey of the Months, p. 153.) 

L. to r., Marilyn Nott, Miss Guenther (partially hidden), 
Ruth Dong, Hazel Wong, Ouida Pruitt, Margaret 
Cooper, Natalie Coles, Riesa Abrahamson, Consuela 

Nieto (also hidden), and Ysabel Gray. 


farmer has been attending the community 
church alone. She said her husband would 
like to accompany her, but she has been re- 
luctant to have him for fear of objections from 
the members of the congregation. As an en- 
couragement to interracial fellowship, I urged 
her to put these fears aside and invite her 
husband to worship with her. Finally, he came 
and to her surprise he was warmly welcomed 
by many and no one seemed displeased. 

In addition to these neighborhood and pro- 


fessional experiences, I have ac- 
cepted opportunities of wider scope 
to support better racial understand- 
ing, such as participation in radio 
round table discussion, and writing 
articles for periodicals. No one has 
hinted that I should refrain from 
these. 

I have related these experiences at 
considerable length to support my 
belief that there is an acquiescent 
tolerance in racial matters in every 
community, no matter how strong its 
prejudices may be. Certainly we are 
going to need greater national unity than ever 
to surmount the colossal domestic and inter- 
national problems of reconstruction following 
these tragic years of total war. 

Our racial minorities are performing a timely 
and patriotic duty by insisting through well 
organized effort that they be permitted to 
participate in the economic and cultural life 
of the nation free from discrimination. Per- 
haps, those of us who believe that the breaking 
down of race barriers is not only just but very 
wise, can best assist in doing so by exploring 
thoroughly the acquiescent racial tolerance in 
the community in which we live. This every 
day living in harmony and friendship with all 
of our associates, regardless of race, may open 
the way to other tolerances more rapidly than 
anything else we can do. 


Communion at a Bus Stop 
By CPL. EPHIM G. FOGEL 


| STAND in the Jim Crow crowd. I am a Jew. 
I wear no star of David on my face. 
My skin being white, I wait in the white man’s queue ; 
No one denies or challenges my place. 


But whenever I see Jim Crow my temples flame 
As though a fist had struck with all its might. 
The Negro and I are one; I share his shame 
Even when spared by grace of being white. 


We are both surrounded by a wall of hate, 
By ramparts of exclusion few can climb, 
Impassable pale and steep, restricted gate— 
We are the hurt and hunted of our time. 


In the colored queue I meet a pair of eyes, 

Our glances lock and smile at one another. 

The buried rivers of affection rise 

And the messenger eyes are signalling, “Brother, Brother. 


Today we are divided and betrayed. 
But like friends who meet in perilous enemy lands, 
Across the barriers we never made 


Our eyes unite, we join contrasted hands. 
131 
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From My Brief Case 


@ By ROY DeCOVERLEY 


Seeing Denmark Before the Arrival of the 
Nazis. Here a Negro Found That One's Race 
Made no Difference. 


charming city in the world, in a great 

hurry a couple of days after war was de- 
clared. I had with me two suitcases contain- 
ing some clothes and personal effects and a 
‘brief case full of the various kinds of papers, 
photographs, notes, menus, programmes and 
other printed matter that a freelance writer 
inevitably collects. These I had stuffed in al- 
most haphazard, leaving behind perhaps ten 
times as much material. The British Consul 
was unruffled but firm. There was a train, 
and I must be on it. I was, but with a heart 
torn by the drastic separation from my very 
dear friends of eight years, and full of appre- 
hension as to what was going to happen to my 
dear Denmark. 

I was not of those who had any illusions 
as to what the war would do to Europe. I 
feel that politics is one of the more unworthy 
activities that men deem necessary to their 
existence and in those days had sought to 
hold myself aloof. But I had read the papers, 
had listened to Hitler and Goebbels on the 
radio, had heard Mussolini ranting in better 
German than his fanatic host, had met scores 
of Jewish refugees with apprehension and suf- 
fering in their eyes. 

On the sunny, warm morning of the third 
of September, 1939, I had sat in a terrace 
cafe and drunk a glass of beer, just as I had 
done for years almost every morning while I 
lived in Copenhagen. I looked at the warm 
red brick and Italian tower of the Town Hall. 
I did not know what to do. I had been saying 
in conversation for more than a year, “If Hitler 
makes war in Europe, he’ll take Denmark for 
the food. There’s nothing to stop him.” There 
wasn’t. But on that morning, when I felt that 
my fine conversational gambit was likely to be 
translated into fact, I felt a cold prickling of 
the spine. There was poison in the air. I went 
to see the Consul. 


We got to England. The North Sea heaved 
cold and gray and the silhouettes of warships 
loomed on the horizon. We were not torpedoed, 
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I LEFT Copenhagen, perhaps the most 


but many of us were surprised that we were 
not. 

London and the blackout. The first air. 
raid alarms. The Battle of Britain. The blitz, 
A bomb destroyed most of my clothes. That 
was trivial. I worked in ARP. I helped to 
bring out bodies that had been buried in 
debris for more than a week. Then, work 
with the British censorship, with fire-watch 
duty on the roof during the night raids. I was 
on duty on the night of Hess’ flight, watching 
the sea of fires that the Auxiliary Fire Service 
could not handle because the Thames was low 
at full moon. 

They sent me to Jamaica to do censoring 
there. I was down to one suitcase by that 
time, but I still had my brief case. I shall 
always have it. It had comforted me in London 
when England’s future looked black and one 
sought brief respite from impending tragedy. 
It comforted me in Jamaica where the sun 
is fierce and malaria racked me, and where 
they think and do things differently. It is 
beside me now as I write this, with its papers 
and magazines and photographs spread out on 
the bed. And I can read a very definite mes- 
sage in all that it holds. 

Here is a copy of the Sunday magazine of 
Social-Demokraten, the official organ of the 
Social Democratic Party of Denmark. The 
magazine is called Hjemmets Sondag, which 
means “Sunday in the Home.” Inside, the 
makeup is striking and expressive. The draw- 
ings are bold, strong with color and show 
clearly that French Impressionism has _ vastly 
influenced painting in Denmark. Even in those 
days the Danes had no patience with the 
Nazi. There is a cartoon showing a personage, 
obviously Goering, dressed in an admiral’s 
uniform, receiving a caller. The caller remarks 
the admiral’s uniform and Goering explains 
that he wears it today because there is a leak 
in the pipes and the cellar is flooded with 
water. This is, perhaps, not very funny to 
Americans, but the drawing is derisive in the 
devastating way that Danes use for all hum- 
bug. 

My first scrapbook, the only one I was able 
to save, is here beside me, too. Here is a full- 
page interview with me and a picture of my- 
self coming down the gangplank of the boat 
that took me to Denmark. I was then a com- 
plete stranger to the country, a raw would-be 
writer that had felt a curious urge to emigrate 
to Denmark whose history had always fas 
cinated him. I can still remember the reporters 
saying, “How nice of you to come here to 
write,” in the fluent English that almost every- 
one from high-school age upwards spoke in 
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Denmark. The famous Danish hospitality. | 
am a Negro and I had already learned in 
America that people who are not white have 
certain burdens to bear. When, without a repu- 
tation and solely on what the Danes saw in my 
face, my presence in the country was reported 
and interviews requested, I began to realize 
that there are (I almost wrote “were”’) people 
in the world to whom one’s race made no dif- 
ference. That was my first contact with the 
almost incredible and beautiful tolerance that 
is characteristic of the Scandinavians. They 
have never lost it and I am positive that they 
never will. King Christian X of Denmark, one 
of the heroes of this war, remarked wryly to 
the German general who demanded that the 
Nuremberg laws be enforced in Denmark under 
the occupation, “No. We have never felt our- 
selves inferior to the Jews and so there is no 
reason to discriminate against them.” The phil- 
osophy of Denmark expressed in a single sen- 
tence. 

Further on in my scrapbook is a picture of 
the International Folk High School, where I 
lectured on the literature of American Negroes. 
The Danish Folk High School is the greatest 
single phenomenon in education that has ap- 
peared in the last five hundred years. It is the 
secret of the transformation of Denmark from 
a country poverty-stricken and lacking in energy 
and enterprise in the early nineteenth century 
to one of the most progressive and prosperous 
democracies in the world, up to the time of the 
occupation. There is no illiteracy in Denmark. 
The common man has an incredible knowledge 
of literature and history and art, and more 
books and pictures are bought per capita in 
Denmark than in any other country in the 
world. It is strange that, with the exception 
of England, and that on an infinitesimal scale, 
no countries outside of Scandinavia have sought 
to copy this movement. Bishop Grundtvig, who 
originated the movement, felt that the adult, 
because of his experience, is more receptive to 


learning than the child, and the first Folk 
High School was founded in 1844 to combat 
deliberately the German propaganda in Slesvig- 
Holstein. When, in 1864, Denmark was de- 
cisively defeated by Germany, the usual case 
of gratuitous aggression on the part of the 
Germans, the Danish answer was to create 
more Folk High Schools. This spirit is still 
alive today, for the Dane combats the Ger- 
man oppressor with mental weapons and dis- 
comfits him perhaps more than any other 
occupied nation. Is there a lesson here for those 
who glibly make plans for “postwar rehabili- 
tation ?” 

Yes, it is all here, the glittering memories 
of a country greatest in culture, in humanity, in 
her special production, a country of highly 
evolved human beings. The country, not too 
fertile, that was transformed into the dairy- 
farm of Europe; that made better Diesel en- 
gines than the Germans; that had a ballet 
second only to the Russian; that had abolished 
poverty and created the only complete and per- 
fectly functioning system of socialized state 
medicine that I know of. It gives one to think. 
And I cannot help thinking, when I read of 
Dumbarton Oaks and Three-Power Coafer- 
ences, of UNRRA and Occupation Govern- 
ments, that all of these fine-sounding move- 
ments are more concerned with the material 
side and forget that the people of Europe will 
have to be regenerated from within. Strange that 
I have never seen any mention of the Danish 
Folk High School system, though that has 
proved that it can build a nation sound and 
wholesome and unbelievably high in culture. 

There is not much room today, it seems, for 
the small country. But the governments of 
England and the United States, of Russia and 
Canada and Australia will do well, it appears 
to me, to spare a Moment to examine the meth- 
ods of that small erstwhile Utopia between the 
North Sea and the Baltic, before shifting the 
pieces on the fateful chessboard of our globe. 


An Understanding Heart! 


By YULA LEE 


A LIGHT that peeps out through the blinds 
And softly glows on all its finds! 
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Overly Sensitive 


@ By ROBERT G. JONES 


carry out an assignment which was 
against your conscitnce and the best 
interests of your country. Would you follow 
the discipline of “Theirs not to reason why?” 
Stretch your imagination a bit more. If you 
knew your refusal would be labeled “insubor- 
dination,” that you would be called “overly 
sensitive” and possibly face dismissal during 
. a mass unemployment period, would that af- 
fect your decision? 


That was precisely my situation from 1938 
through 1941, as a worker in a public employ- 
ment agency. During those years I was forced 
by procedure to work on employers’ orders 
which limited my -recruiting to about ten per- 
cent of the available manpower in the com- 
munity we were supposed to serve. 

To state the problem simply, I, as an em- 
ployment interviewer, working in an office 
covering a territory largely inhabited by Jews, 
Negroes, Porto Ricans, Italians and Irish Catho- 
lics, was daily given job orders to fill which 
called for “white Christian Protestants of North 
European stock” only. Frequently these dis- 
criminatory orders required “three generations 
of American background.” Of course, the 
agency was not in Germany, nor in the com- 
paratively backward sections of the United 
States. New York City was our operating lo- 
cation. 

How many times I boiled over, all inside, 
I can’t recall. The number of nights that I 
tossed, unable to sleep because of a troubled 
conscience, I don’t remember. What I do know 
is that often I would dream about some poorly 
clad, unemployed father of kids, standing at my 
desk. Like all other applicants he sought a 
job so that he could feed his children and 
pay the rent for their shelter. Then I would 
jump up in bed, frightened by the lie that I 
had to tell him when I knew the job was 
still open. 

Most of us in that office were members of 
some minority groups, and as employment in- 
terviewers and counsellors we had to maintain 
a certain “professional” attitude towards our 
work. If we complained about being forced to 
behave in keeping with the racist theories of 
our now despised enemies, the fascists, we 
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S any 0 your boss had ordered you to 


were criticized as “not adjustable” or “overly 
sensitive.” I was probably considered in both 
categories. 

In looking back across the years, perhaps | 
was “overly sensitive.” I don’t know. Perhaps 
I had been conditioned to believe in democracy 
without reservations. Again, it might have been 
that my inability to become callous about deny- 
ing the right to earn a living to “certain 
people” was the result of my previous job ex- 
perience. I had worked with these applicants 
and their children for five years. Many of the 
young people had now grown up and were 
fathers and mothers themselves. As a social 
worker I knew their problems. In my former 
job as head worker in a social agency, discrim- 
ination was considered un-American and some- 
thing which had no place in our community. 
We not only believed that, but we taught and 
practiced it in our every action. In that organi- 
zation, both staff and those whom we served 
knew that the community meant all of the 
people within its confines. Our membership and 
staff extended to the entire community. 


The president, one of the best boys in this 
agency, was a member of a minority group. 
Eddie — , the leader of the self-govern- 
ing body, had been elected by the member- 
ship under democratic procedure. I remember 
how we had frequently discussed the necessity 
for his completing high school. His arguments 
come back as if we had talked only yesterday. 
“What’s the use of getting an education if they 
won't hire you. . . . No sense in going to high 
school to be a flunky . . .,” and the one that 
almost got me, “Look at you, with college, 
law school and then some, and you can’t even 
get a decent job.” His arguments at that time 
were all too true. 


Three years later he graduated from high 
school to join the long list of unemployed. 
Often he would look at me and say, “So I 
got a diploma, but what good is it?” With faith 
in the future of America, I urged him to go 
to college at night. For a time I did not see 
him. When he turned up again he was mar- 
ried and about to become a father. He appeared 
at the employment office seeking a job “with 
a future.” 

I guess Eddie, Izzie, Tony, and all the rest. 
were influences in making me “overly sensitive” 
of responsibility to get them jobs. These kids, 
their fathers and mothers, had been indelibly 
stamped on my mind. I could not forget them: 
nor could I escape, for I was assigned to an 
office right in the same community where I 
had literally preached the all-inclusive defini- 
tion of the word “community.” 
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BARRY SET BOR 


When I first started to work 1 was very 
happy. I thought that at last I could alleviate 
some of the sufferings of those whose problems 
I knew. I remember the familiar faces of those 
looking for work. They were bright with hope. 
It would not be necessary for them to im- 
press me of their needs. 


When I became an interviewer the year was 
1938 and the number of jobs was small. I 
could, with a clear conscience, tell my young 
friends, as well as their parents, the truth. And 
they would always leave with a feeling of con- 
fidence in the validity of my statement. But 
when the jobs began to come in, the trouble 
started. My conscience became a factor in my 
work. All of the theories that I had learned 
about democracy seemed to be a hindrance to 
doing my job effectively. It hurt me to lie to 
those in need of work. 


Yes, there were jobs, but it was extremely 
difficult to meet the “specifications.” In our 
files were hundreds of qualified workers who 
just could not measure up to the little refine- 
ments so essential to getting employment in 
those days. These ethnic qualifications were 
raised not only by private industry, but Gov- 
ermment as well. 


I was happy when I was given an assign- 
ment to work with the needle trades industry, 
which had not eatirely succumbed to practicing 
exclusion because of race, creed, and all the 
other unimportant factors in running a ma- 
chine. But even here there was trouble. Certain 
sections of this industry were equally as bad 
as some of the entirely discriminatory trades. 
Discrimination was evident in the manufac- 
ture of the more expensive garments as the cus- 
tom trade. In this line I could not even send 
Eddie for a job as a delivery boy. 


I remember Eddie saying to me, shortly 


after his wife had given birth to their first 
child, “Gee, it’s funny; we all go to the same 
schools and all the other things, but when we 
go to work, it’s another world.” He knew the 
score as well as those of us in the office. That 
was in 1940. At that time he had found his 
own job, but would come to the office each 
Saturday looking for something better. He 
would come with a smile and announce him- 
eelf as “a first class high school graduate porter 
with a wife and kid living on fifteen bucks a 
week.” 


Came 1941, with the hundreds of job orders, 
and we breathed a sigh of relief. Our office 
had the people. Qualified workers? Our files 
contained some thirteen thousand of them. But 


when I began to search for those who could 
meet the racial, religious and nationality qualifi- 
cations, our files were practicaly worthless. 


There were jobs at military bases, defense 
factories and other activities necessary in the 
preparation for our country’s defense. Still our 
files remained filled. We then began to get 
trainee orders for hundreds of young people. 
At last, I thought, here is the chance for Eddie 
and all of the other unemployed youth in our 
bulging files. Our entire staff was elated. Now 
we would do something worthwhile. We talked 
among ourselves. The initial conversations 
were within the ethnic groups. Then Negro and 
Jewish staff members talked with one another 
about the new situation. And finally the entire 
office talked openly for the first time. We 
learned that some of the staff in the group not 
discriminated against had been concerned about 
the racist practice. However, when the for- 
mal orders were handed to us for the trainees, 
we found that “discrimination as usual” con- 
tinued. This time the entire staff wondered 
how employers still insisted on discriminating 
when there was such a great need for workers. 
Each day we would get new orders — orders 
with the undemocratic features. 


Eddie had learned of this tremendous de- 
mand for workers. How could anybody not 
hear the call? The cry was everywhere. In the 
press, on the radio and in many other places 
one heard, “Go to your nearest public em- 
ployment agency!” 


He, like others in that community, would 
come in and inquire, be lied to, and say, 
“Gosh, I heard it on the radio at eight this 
morning and rushed here to be first on line, 
and you say they don’t need anybody. I 
don’t get it.” Others became belligerent and 
many were demoralized. Just what the fascists 
wanted ! 


Even as Eddie didn’t “get it,” neither did 
the staff members, who recognized that one 
cannot prepare for a global war by limiting 
participation to a select few. 


Two months before the late President Roose- 
velt issued his famous Executive Order 8802, 
which became an effective weapon against the 
“divide and rule” Nazi theory, I stood at my 
desk fingering discriminatory trainee orders 
for an airplane manufacturer. I had just com- 
pleted a file search and had discovered but four 
people who could meet the superficial specifi- 
cations. The hundreds of otherwise qualified 
workers were immobilized. Quite disgusted, I 
turned in time to see a young girl, a former 
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member of my old agency, approaching my 
desk. Putting on my best professional smile, I 
greeted her, “Hello. I have a job for you— 
trimmer on women’s housedresses. Understand 
they pay... .” 


“Mr. Jones,” she interrupted, “Did you hear 
about Eddie?” 


“No, but I saw him last Saturday. He was 
in looking for a better paying job. Told me 
that his wife is going to have another baby 
in a couple of months. Usually comes up here 
every week.” 


For a moment there was silence. I remem- 
bered that last Saturday I had jobs for trainees 
that would have fitted Eddie to a “T,” but his 
ethnic background made all of his education 
of no value. I didn’t tell him, but he left, 
saying, “This can’t last forever.” 


To break the awkward pause, I said, “It’s 
about time for him to pop up, for he usually 
comes in about this time.” 


“I see,” she remarked quietly. “Mr. Jones, 
did you know . . . did you know they found 
Eddie’s clothes on the banks of the East River 


three days ago?” 


I still see myself standing there, dazed, while 
digging my aails into my palms to repress the 
mixed feeling of shame, anger and remorse. 
Somehow I felt as guilty as if I had pushed 
him into those icy, black waters. 

America has learned much since that day. 
America at war, now walks in the new light 
shed by the unifying spirit of the Executive 
Order 8802, which says: 


“* * * T do hereby reaffirm the policy 
of the United States that there shall be no 
discrimination in the employment of workers 
in defense industries or Government because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin, and 
I do hereby declare that it is the duty of 
employers and of labor organizations, in 
furtherance of said policy and of this order, 
to provide for the full and equitable partici- 
pation of all workers in defense industries, 
without discrimination because of race, creed. 
or national origin. * * * 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
The President of the 
United States of America 
The White House 
June 25, 1941” 


America at peace must follow the lead es- 
tablished by New York State’s Ives-Quinn law 
which created a “permanent state agency” with 
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Carl 


By DOROTHY LITTLEWORT 


No breakfast, but a nausea that began 
When he was wakened from his hapless sleep 

By his returning father’s drunken shouts. 

He never has enough good food to keep 

His eyes from bakers’ windows. So he feels 

Cross and unruly; and he disobeys 

Directions, and is scolded. But his mind 
Works keenly even on his dismal days. 

Healed of his wounds, what might he not be- 

come? 


A Countee Cullen . . . or a Roland Hayes? 


the power to “protect the right to employment 
without discrimination because of race, creed, 
color or national origin, as a recognized civil 
right.” 


This law, in addition to having conciliatory 
and persuasive powers, will have the authority 
to enforce such protection against the un- 
American practice of discrimination by the 
familiar pattern of cease and desist orders, 
backed by court mandate and in the event of 
ultimate contumacy by criminal prosecution. 


Now I am convinced by the people of the 
State of New York that my early attitudes re- 
garding discrimination were quite right. It is 
a wonderful feeling to know that being “overly 


- sensitive” in 1938 was merely acting in accord 


with the spirit of 1945. 


However, serious reflection convinces me that 
the Ives-Quinn law is the net result of the 
people’s voices, Negro and white, Jew and 
Christian, labor and management, all speak- 
ing in a chorus and demanding that an end be 
put to discrimination in our Empire State. 


The ultimate success or failure of this law 
is. likewise the people’s responsibility, for the 
Ives-Quinn law, as other legislation, must be 
efficiently administered and constantly under 
public scrutiny. Working in a united manner, 
the people have won the first round and by 
continuing together in their fight to eliminate 
discrimination and prejudice, we will finally 
eradicate this evil from our shores forever. 
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@ By GERALDINE WESTABY 


chairs, on window ledges, on the edge of 

the daybed, and in several rows on the 
floor. It was four years ago in Iowa City, and 
Margaret Walker, brilliant young student, read 
much of For My People for us that night. 


T° room was crowded. Students sat on 


There were even more present a few weeks 
later when she reviewed Native Son. The chal- 
lenge with which she ended I have never for- 
gotten: “You know nothing about Negroes, 
what they're really like. Two types have been 
described in popular literature: the faithful ser- 
viter (Uncle Tom} and the buffoon (Florian 
Slappey). The Negro is inarticulate. He feels, 
but he knows not how to express his feelings 
for a white audience. Native Son is the first 
important novel by a Negro. While many will 
remember it only for its sensationalism, it does 
present social conditions in Chicago that the 
thinking reader will not forget. How many of 
you have ever been in a Negro home? How 
many of you have ever been interested in see- 
ing how the average Negro lives?” 

I had grown up in a small prairie town, 
where life centers around church suppers and 
keeping lawns alive during the annual droughts. 
My contact with the Negro had been limited 
to the books I found on the library shelves: 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Home to Harlem, China- 
berry Tree, Emperor Jones, All God’s Children 
Got Wings, Green Pastures, and Dunbar’s 
poetry. 


Last summer I went into domestic service. 
The butler with whom I worked was an artist 
and a poet. Through his kindness and that 
of his wife, their home opened ways of actual! 
contact to me. There I have met many of 
their friends. There, too, I read The Crisis, 
Opportunity, The Negro Digest, New World 
A-Coming, The Big Sea, Strange Fruit, George 
Washington Carver, Angel Mo and Her Son 
Roland Hayes. What the Negro Thinks. 


The most outstanding quality I’ve noticed 
is the intense feeling of race pride, an almost 
personal elation in every success of the Negro, 
whether it be in the world of sports, music. 
theatre, art. or literature. 


Adventure Understanding 


Next, the extreme sensitivity to slights, either 
imaginary or intentional, struck me. I have 
been especially grateful to current Negro news- 
papers for bringing many of these tender spots 
to my attention, for many of them I had never 
found explained in books. 


My friends talk of the low professional ceil- 
ing. The thing that coastantly amazes me is 
the high standard of living, much higher than 
for a white family of corresponding income. 
Perhaps the Negro family puts most of its in- 
come into its home, or perhaps the Negro 
housewife is simply a better manager. 


The color bar is an intensely difficult one to 
hurdle for the white person who wants to be 
a friend. There are thousands of little individ- 
ual barriers to be broken down patiently. Deep- 
rooted suspicion is hard to eradicate. To be 
accepted as a fellow human being is the great- 
est triumph. 


While underneath the laughter there often 
lurk tears, while the grin often covers a hurt, 
still essentially there is no racial difference. I’ve 
tried to bring that realization to the students 
in my classroom. 


The easiest approaches are through poetry 
and music. Recordings of Negro music are 
always popular. On poetry days, I read sev- 
eral poems and let the students pick their fa- 
vorite for memory work. Shakespeare in Harlem 
wins over the Bard of Avon ninety percent of 
the time! 


In the words of Langston Hughes, the way 
for the teacher who tries to bring understand- 
ing is hard, too, but 


“T’se been a-climbin’ on, 

“And reachin’ landin’s, 

“And turnin’ corners, 

“And sometimes goin’ in the dark 
“Where there ain’t been no light.” 


My contacts are few, but even the two hun- 
dred students who pass through my classes each 
year eventually will have their place in the 
world and, if all efforts are not in vain, will 
have a better understanding and knowledge of 
their fellow men. 
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“My Most Memorable Experience” 


@ By JULIUS G. ROTHENBERG 


REMEMBER all too well that second day 
I of school in September. I had assigned as 

the topic for composition “My Most Mem- 
orable Experience” the day before, and now, 
in the stifling heat of the classroom, I was cor- 
recting the compositions while the students 
were busy at their seats. Over the summer they 
had evidently forgotten everything we English 
teachers had taught them, and the compositions 
were duller, more irritating than ever. 

And then I began to read the next composi- 
tion. It was about a little colored girl who had 
come North from the tropical West Indies. It 
described the strange feeling she had had on 
the day she arrived in New York. “Aunt 
Rachel, somebody is biting my ears!” she 
cried, and “Aunt Rachel, my toes feel like I 
been walking in itch-grass!” and “Aunt 
Rachel, my nose feels like somebody tied it 
with a string!” 

“Hush, child. There’s nothing the matter 
with you that some warm clothes won't take 
care of.” 

After a few days, little Tabby was registered 
at school, where a white lady was the teacher. 
She wasn’t shaped like Aunt Rachel. She was 
more like a bamboo or a stalk of sugar cane 
with the leaves lopped off. And she could talk 
the way she did without even pinching her 
nose. Maybe the eyeglasses made her talk that 
way. They held on by pinching her nose, not 
like Grandpa’s specs, which hung onto his ears 
with pipe-cleaners. 

One day her Aunt Rachel took her to see 
what a park was like. Little Tabby saw that 
there were things something like the trees back 
home, only they had no leaves. “Are they trees, 
Aunt Rachel?” 

“Yes, Tabby.” 

“Then where are all the leaves and the 
flowers ?” 

“They are all dead, Honey.” 

Tabby had seen trees that were dead, but 
that they should all be dead, everywhere, that 
was a terrible thing. It must be the cold that 
killed them. She had once heard that some day 
the light of the sun would go out and then all 
living things would die. These trees, then, must 
have been the first to go. Tabby herself had 
seen how much dimmer the sun had grown 
since she had come North. 

And then, a few days later, when she had al- 
most forgotten about the trees, she looked out 
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of the schoolroom window and saw that the 
light of the heaven had grown very, very dim 
for daytime. The sky was all gray. Pretty 
soon she saw tiny white chips dropping slowly 
from the heavens. The small chips soon grew 
larger, and more and more of them were swirl- 
ing down. At first she could not believe her 
eyes. She had never seen anything like that be- 
fore. Then she realized what the strange sight 
meant: She remembered what had happened to 
her rag doll when the sawdust started coming 
out and tumbled down to the ground. The 
heaven was coming apart! Tabitha burst into 
tears. 

“I want to go home! The heaven is falling 
down! I want to go home! We’re all going 
to die!” 

But the other children were only laughing at 
her. Couldn’t they see for themselves what was 
happening? Were they blind? The teacher 
alone wasn’t laughing. 

“I want to go home! I want to go home!” 

“What’s the matter, Tabitha?” Tabby took 
one hand away from her eyes and pointed to 
the white flakes falling from the heavens. 
“Why, that’s only snow! Can’t you see that it’s 
snowing ?” 

Snow? What was snow? And what did 
Tabby care about snow, anyway, when the sky 
was falling? “I want to go home!” 

“Very well, Tabitha, if you’re such a baby, 
you don’t belong in school, and you may leave.” 
Teacher opened the wardrobe closet, got out 
Tabby’s coat and hat, and helped Tabby put 
them on. 

The sky was still falling as Tabitha reached 
home. “What ails you, child?” asked Aunt 
Rachel. “Why are you home so early from 
school, and why are you crying so?” 

“The heaven is falling, and the teacher let 
me go home. I want to be with you when I 
die.” Tabby kneeled on the floor and pillowed 
her head in her aunt’s lap. For almost an hour 
she cried. 

“Tabitha!” cried Aunt Rachel. “Pick up 
your head! Look! Look at the sky!” Tabitha 
tried to lift her head, but it felt too heavy and 
she let it drop back into her aunt’s warm, damp 
lap. Rachel lifted Tabby’s head and turned it 
around. Tabitha blinked and rubbed her eyes. 
Outside, the sun was shining, almost as brightly 
as back home. “And now, child, you watch the 
snow on the window sill and see the snow turn- 
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ing to water. Why, you silly, child, that sky is 

going to keep together a little longer, I expect.” 

Aunt Rachel was laughing heartily now, and 
ty soon Tabby was laughing too. 

To do the story justice, I would really have 
to reproduce it word for word. Unfortunately, 
[ no longer have the composition. But cer- 
tainly, judging by high-school standards, it was 
well-nigh perfect. In fact, I kept feeling that it 
was the work of a professional. Not only did I 
forget my red pencil as I read it, but I even 
forgot that I was reading. Instead I was watch- 
ing a little colored girl in a country strange to 
her. 
Having finished reading, I looked at the 
name on the composition. “Miss Johnson!” I 


‘called. Then I looked up to see who had writ- 


ten it. Rising from her seat and walking down 
the aisle toward my desk was a girl whose ap- 
pearance had struck me the day before. Not 
simply because she was colored, for in our 
school there are many colored children. Only, 
we have very few of her particular shade. Our 
colored children seem to be gradually getting 
whiter, ranging from chocolate to light-brown 
and on to those almost white in appearance. 
But this girl was blessed with a stove-polish 
blackness that must have made many a lighter- 
hued Harlem Negro taunt her because of her 
color. 

This jet-blackness was the first thing that had 
impressed me, especially the highlights on her 
cheeks and collarbone, protruding in high re- 
lief, and on her licorice-stick legs. Then I no- 
ticed the whiteness of her teeth and eyes, and 
her short, kinky hair laid out in “lands” like a 
hilltop farm. 

I remembered how, as the class filed out the 
day before, I had turned to watch her. I re- 
membered noticing that she gathered up not 
only books, including a home-made assignment- 
book and notebook, but a tiny bottle of ink and 
an old-fashioned pen-holder and penpoint as 
well. 

And now here she was, laying claim to the 
composition before me. I looked at her as she 
walked down the aisle-—with her agricultural 
coiffure and her cheap cotton dress—and it 
was difficult for me to accept her as the true 
author. 

“This is an excellent story, Miss Johnson,” 
I said. “In fact, it is unusually good for a high 
school student. But I’m afraid I missed some- 
thing. Perhaps I was reading too rapidly and 
looking at the same time for errors in English. 
Not that there were any.” Hereupon I asked 
her a number of questions on the meaning of 
the content. She answered well. “And tell me,” 


I continued, “why were the little girl’s feet 
itching ?” 

“Why, she had chilblains from the cold.” She 
looked at me sharply. “You don’t think I 
copied it, do you?” 

“Well, Miss Johnson, the truth is, er—” The 
truth was that I was still not altogether sure. 
The replies had come in a well-modulated 
voice, free from any marked accent or intona- 
tion, and her answers had been so much to the 
point that it was hard for me to believe my 
senses. 

“Well, Miss Johnson, the truth is, er, that 
your composition is so unusually superior to 
all the other compositions that I have read to- 
day, or for that matter, that I have read for a 
good many years, that I did at first feel that 
you had copied.” I looked up at her and tried 
to smile ingratiatingly, but she remained in- 
scrutable. “Really, Miss Johnson,” I added, “I 
imagine that this is not the first time that a 
teacher has felt this way about your first com- 
position. I know that this has happened to 
some of our outstanding authors, so I hope 
you'll understand.” 

Miss Johnson smiled a smile that I had dif- 
ficulty interpreting at the time. Pulling out my 
watch significantly, I turned to the next com- 
position and Miss Johnson returned to her seat. 

Her succeeding compositions were equally 
good, and I kept telling myself that she ought 
to be invited to join my creative writing club. 
Somehow, though, I never got around to ask- 
ing her. Then one afternoon I happened to 
take the train that conveys homeward most of 
our colored pupils. I stood ‘watching them 
jostling one another and indulging in all sorts 
of horseplay. As I looked around, I noticed 
Tabitha Johnson. She was sitting off to one 
side and was reading a book with deep con- 
centration. I elbowed my way among the strap- 
hangers and glanced at the title. It was a vol- 
ume of Robert Browning! I waited for the 
train to lurch, so that I might see what poem 
she was reading. It was “Andrea Del Sarto.” 

“Excuse my intrusion, Miss Johnson,” I said, 
“but I just couldn’t resist the temptation to see 
what you were reading. How on earth did you 
come to pick Browning? I myself wouldn’t dare 
assign him for outside reading.” 

“Why, I’ve been studying the masters in 
the hope of improving my- own poetry.” 

“Your own poetry? Hmm! I should very 
much like to see some of it. That is, if you 
don’t mind. Do you have any with you now?” 

“Why, no, Mr. Melvin. I don’t dare bring it 
to school. The other students would only make 
fun of me. 
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“And how do you like Browning? Do you 
like the kind of poem you are reading night 
now ?” 

“The dramatic monologues, you mean? Oh, 
as a sort of puzzle, yes. As dramatic prose, 
yes. But it’s hardly poetry. At least, not for 
me. But take some of the other things he 
has written, not the muddled ones that he 
himself couldn’t interpret afterward. Take for 
example .. .” She began thumbing the pages, 
hunting after an example of what she con- 
sidered poetry. 

As I listened to Miss Johnson, I became ob- 
livious to the schoolboy roughhousing all 
around me, and to the stations rushing by. It 
was a treat to listen to her. She had not had 
mere contact with the literary masters — she 
had been in communion with them. 

Suddenly I became aware of a peculiar, 
unaccountable feeling, when, after a long 
wait, the train started going in the reverse 
direction. I looked out. So did Miss Johnson. 
We had ridden to the last stop! We looked 
at each other and just laughed, Miss Johnson 
laughing in the quiet way of a sixty-year- 
old. As the train drew nearer to Harlem 
again, I asked her about her writing. Yes, 
she had written much, she said, especially 
poetry. “You know, Miss Johnson,” I said, 
“contact with other young writers would help 
you.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“I suppose you know of the Pegasus Crea- 
tive Writing Club in school, don’t you. ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Why don’t you join us?” 

“T didn’t know there were any vacancies,” 
she said quietly. 

“Any vacancies?” Actually I knew to wha‘ 
she alluded. 

“T didn’t know colored children were wel- 
come.” 

“Why, ours is a public school, with equal 


“Yes, I know.” She spoke with polite life- 
lessness. I applied treacle to the wound J 
had salted. 

“Well, you'll come, won’t you? We meet 
Wednesdays at three, in room 210. And you'll 
bring your manuscripts, some of them any- 
way, tomorrow? I want to see them.” 

It took more tact and patience than I ever 
knew I had in me, but gradually she began 
to submit manuscripts for criticism and to 
attend meetings. At first, on Wednesday after- 
noons, she merely sat there, like a workman 
“on a three-day excursion to Washington, as ] 
thought, who sits in awe in the gallery dur- 
ing a session of Congress. She had sat silently 
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in the classroom too, a fact that I once might 
have attributed to what many call “the char 
acteristic inertia of the Negro.” 

After a while, however, I managed to ge 
her to make a brief comment or two. Her re- 
marks revealed such critical acumen that pretty 
soon the children themselves began to press her 
for criticisms. In February she was unanimously 
elected president of the club and editor-in-chief 
of “Pegasus,” our modest little publication, eight 
pages long, mimcographed and saddle-stitched. 
with a lemon-colored cover bearing the line- 
drawing of a winged horse soaring over the 
school. Though Tabby might have put a 
nickel in the subway turnstile that afternoon, 


from the way she looked I think she rode’ 


home on Pegasus’ back. 

Slowly Tabby developed confidence in me 
and would visit me during free periods, or 
before or after school, and we would chat 
about all sorts of things or else go over her 
manuscripts and writing problems. She had 
a quiet, incisive way about her that stirred 
me more than once out of my smugness re- 
garding her race. Certainly, despite her re 
ticence, she was no female Uncle Tom. One 
talked with her, not as to a high school girl. 
but as to a highly advanced adult person- 
ality. 

Naturally, I would talk about her when | 
got home. Indeed, I’m afraid that most of 
my dinner-table conversation dealt with Tabby. 
It was Tabitha this and Tabitha that, til 
finally my wife said, “You know, George, I 
almost feel as if I knew Tabitha Johnson as 
well as I know you. I think I could pick her 
out from a thousand, and I think I could de 
the same with her compositions. Why don’t 
you invite her to the house for tea some 
afternoon? I’d really love to meet her.” 

“I’m afraid she’d decline the invitation. 
Harriet,” I said, “but I'll broach it if vou 
like. I know you'll find her stimulating.” 

Tabby came, though I could see she had 
done it only for my sake, and I’m afraid Har- 
riet and I bent backward too much in our 
effort to act as if her color made no differ- 
ence. I’m sure Tabby sensed it. But regard- 
less of what Tabitha felt or thought, I know 
that Harriet couldn’t get Tabby out of her 
mind for weeks. 

One day Tabby came to me with a copy of 
a national scholastic magazine, which she had 
borrowed from the school library. I knew what 
was coming. “Hello, Tabby,” I said, inno 
cently. 

“Stop pretending, Mr. Melvin. You know 
vou did it.” 
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“Did what? I don’t know what you're 
ualking about.” 

“Oh, no. Of course you don’t. Well, Mr. 
Melvin, how do you explain this?” She pointed 
to some printed matter. 

“Oh, that.” I made as if to read it. “Well, 
isn’t that a coincidence! Somebody else has 
the same name as you have.” 

“Yes, and has written the same poems as 
{ have, under the same titles. Why didn’t you 
tell me?” 

“I just wanted to surprise you, Tabitha. I 
knew you'd never submit them yourself, so I 
did it. Congratulations, author!” 

For several minutes Tabby acted as if in- 
toxicated. Then, sobering up, she turned to me 
and said, “Mr. Melvin . . .” but finding no 
more words, she merely shook my hand. 

That summer she got herself a job with 
friends of mine at the seashore, minding the 
baby and helping with the housework. She 
certainly needed some new clothes, and the 
job would help pay for them. It would also 
take her to a pleasanter environment. I felt 
bad that it was only a menial job, but then 
it was only temporary. After she graduated, 
maybe I could do something better for her. 
At least I would help her get a scholarship 
to college. 

In the fall, when she returned to start her 
senior year, I noticed that she was still wear- 
ing the same neat but faded cotton dresses as be- 
fore. I found out why soon enough: Her Aunt 
Rachel was ailing and was having to be ab- 
sent more and more from her job. She had 
a bad, hacking cough, Tabitha said, and it 
just would not get better no matter what Aunt 
Rachel did for it. It was hard for Tabitha to 
finish the school year and get her diploma. 
Her scholastic average dropped to seventy- 
something and she did precious little writing. 
Nevertheless, on the basis of her previous seven 
terms’ work and her writing she did get sev- 
eral good offers of scholarships, and I was 
glad. By graduation night, however, she had 
still not arrived at a decision what scholar- 
ship to accept, what college to attend. 

I met her in the lobby after the graduation 
exercises were over. “Well, Tabby, what are 
your plans now?” 

Tabby looked away, then turned and faced 
me. “I suppose I may as well tell you the 
truth, unpleasant though it is.” 

“Your Aunt Rachel?” I asked, suspecting 
the cause of her trouble. 

“Yes. I’ve known for several months now 
that Aunt Rachel has tuberculosis, but I wanted 
to spare you. The doctor says it’s too far gone 
io have much hope.” 


“What do you mean to do, Tabby?” 

“Take her back to the West Indies and 
take care of her. She knows she’s pretty sick, 
and she wants to live out her days there.” 

“But Tabby, what about yourself?” 

“It’s the least I owe her.” 

“But your writing, Tabitha!” 

“Tl still write, whenever I find the chance. 
And I’m grateful to you for all you’ve done.” 

“Promise me one thing, Tabitha: that you'll 
keep in touch with me, not as if you had dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth.” She 
promised. She even promised to send me manu- 
scripts for criticism. 

For a while she did write me, but she sent 
me no manuscripts. I pressed her to do so, 
and she wrote explaining how tied up she was, 
how impossible it was for her to write, how 
much of a sacrifice it was even to write a letter. 
1 scoffed at her excuses and pressed her 
even more to produce something with her pen. 
Finally she sent me a manuscript, but it was 
so shoddy that I wrote her a sharp letter. I 
wanted her to write, and do her best writing, 
at all costs, even if she had to be ruthless in 
order to do it. 

I squirm now as I think of the quiet re- 
straint of her reply. She was sorry that 
she and I could no longer see eye to eye, and 
even though it appeared that our relationship 
was at an end, she would always remember 
what I had done for her. The urbanity of the 
letter and the blighting of her literary prom- 
ise merely made me angrier, and I decided 
to banish Tabitha from my mind. I had al- 
ways treasured some of her manuscripts but 
now I tore them to shreds and threw them 
out. After that letter, it was plain that it was 
up to me to mend the breach, but I failed 
to do so, and consequently no longer heard 
from Tabitha Johnson. 

As my income grew inadequate I took on 
book-reviewing as a sideline. In order not 
to be influenced, I would always open im- 
mediately to the body of the book, completely 
ignoring everything else — blurbs, dedications, 
prefaces and forewords, even the author’s 
names. The result was that I always had a 
pile of books to review, and I made a num- 
ber of contacts with authors, agents and pub- 
lishers. Often I used to think, if Tabitha had 
only kept up with her writing I might have 
been better able to help her now. But being 
busy, I had little time to mull over ifs. Had 
I thought she intended to keep up with 
writing, I would have written her, but I 
felt that she had no such intention, somehow. 

I sat down in my reading chair and began 

(Continued on Page 167) 
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One Blue Star 


@ By MAY. MILLER 


E did not give me chance to open the 
door. Even as I hesitated there separat- 
ing from the ring the right key to fit into 

the lock, he swung the door vehemently inward 
and barred the way, waving exultingly in his 
hand a letter. I knew without questioning its 
import. Not recognizing one symbol, I read each 
word as though it had been i tenfold. 
The President of the United States 
To Greetings : 

Transfixed, I attempted to utter no sound, 
to make no movement. His strong arms en- 
' circled me and drew me into the hallway. I 
stood convulsively clutching him, digging fran- 
tic fingers into his firm young flesh. And I, who 
had but once conceived, who had for one brief 
period only felt life within my womb, knew 
the stirring of generations within me, suffered 
the agony of multitudinous birth. Life of dim 
eras, of far-flung continents swept through and 
over me, engulfing my entity. I was one with 
timelessness —- I became the black mother of 
the fighters of the ages. 


* 


I was Zipporah, the black wife of Moses, 
standing amid the alien corn of my mate’s new 
land of adventure, cuddling my wounded dark 
boy from the taunts of Miriam. I experienced 
with him the hurt and bewilderment of child- 
hood and held back the puny arms that would 
have struck at his tormentors, the young of Ha- 
zeroth who found his dark skin strange. 

“Hush, my beautiful golden boy, your 
brothers of tomorrow, older and far wiser than 
you, will fight that your tawny head shall not 
be bowed in shame.” 

* * 

With Simon of Cyrene, my strong fighter off- 
spring, born to lead insurrectionist slaves, I 
dreamed a dream of freedom, of freedom 
snatched through blood and burning. Then by 
his side climbing the hill to Golgotha, I 
glimpsed with him for one brief second the 
light in a doomed man’s eyes ; and I felt the 
bitterness and rebellion die in my son’s soul 
as he humbly shouldered the cross and trudged 
beside his Saviour. 

“Don’t hear their jeers, Simon—Don’t look 
up to the gaunt cross now fixed against a leaden 
sky. The crown of thorns is there; the purple 
robe lies in a crumpled heap on the ground ; 
the torn bleeding form hangs limp now; but 
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we know — you and I — that it has housed 
the secret of the ages — love of human kind” 


In my frail body I have cradled the sperm 
that came forth dark heroes of distinction 
Down the ages, I marched, rode and tented 
with them — my warrior sons. I call the roll 
and from the dim corridors of time they an- 
swer century after century, from continent to 
continent : 

Antar the Lion — Arabia’s black warrior 
bard, conquering with artful lance and nursing 
in his soul a poet's visioi:. 

Angelo Soliman — defender of the Holy 
Roman Empire, snatched from his African hut 
to be at last courted by Emperor Francis I, 
himself. 

Henrique Diaz — invincible general in the 
Portuguese army, — on his breast the “Cross 
of Christ” and in his heart the hope of a free 
Brazil. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture—native governor gen- 
eral of Haiti, whose rule the mighty Napoleon 
could break only by cheap chicanery. 

Chaka — stern military chieftain of the Zulu 
tribes, building of the uncivilized one of the 
most effective fighting machines in history and 
leaving unto his unheeding native land, one 
rule — “Conquer or die!” 

Antonio Maceo — Negro general and hero 
of Cuba’s wars of independence, whose deeds 
the imposing monument in Havana calls a free 
people to do honor. 

“Stand there in life, my generals, my chief- 
tains, my. rulers, robed in your odd vestments 
and babbling your many tongues, and hear me. 
Know you that neither time nor space; nor 
greed, nor prejudice can snatch your prestige 
nor eradicate from your countries’ histories the 
names you have etched there for immortality.” 

* 

Ona these shores of my native Africa I stood 
when the strange ravishing horde bore down 
and snatched my strong young sons. With them 
I traversed an ocean in the stench hole of a 
slave ship. I huddled near them on the auction 
block, their great strength bound in irons, their 
firm gleaming bodies naked for appraisal and 
barter. 

I watched them bend their backs in foreign 
fields beneath another stretch of sky, toiling to 
bring the soil to flower. Down to the swamp 
they crept when stars were hazy and the moon 
dripped blood — there to nurse a faint hope 
and seek a God who seemed to have forgot 
them. 

“Make your plans.. They will fail, for even 
your own May prove traitors and bloodhounds 
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have keen scent. But never, never forget that 
swamp flowers bloom too.” 


= * * 


Blood of my blood spattered on the dignified 
sod of Boston Commons to christen a baby 
country in its first stretch for liberty. Crispus 
Attucks, bound though he was by shackles of 
color, died to bring to liberty a new meaning, 
a breadth that must eventually encompass a 
continent and all thereon. 

“Crispus, the shot that fell you penetrated 
to the bowels of a nation. Rest well in your 
honored grave.” 


That lank, lean thing that dangles grotesque- 
ly on the gallows in yonder clearing—he’s mine 
too. That’s Nat Turner—my poor impatient 
Nat. 

Where’s the proud army he raised, armed 
with makeshift weapons, and fired with the 
promise of freedom? Some captured and pun- 
ished; others deserted and gone back sniveling 
to their masters. And now he hangs there alone 
with only me lurking in -the shadows and 
around him the wise wind howling, “Too soon! 
Too soon !” 

“It’s all right, Nat. They have yet to stifle 
a dream by killing the dreamer. A dream such 
as yours never ended a broken limb on a skele- 
ton tree.” 

And here again I am, my dark form silhou- 
etted against a vast white amphitheatre, marble 
columns rising behind me and below me flow- 
ing the lazy Potomac; but I see none of this. 
The omnipresent thing is the severe white sep- 
ulchre, and I claw and claw to scratch my 
way to the carrion flesh within. 

Can he be mine, too? He might; he well 
might ; and I have a message: 

“Son of mine, or son of fairer hue, you are 
mine, too. Do you not lie. here because you 
believed in a world safe for democracy? That 
bond at once makes you mine. It mustn’t be 
for naught that you gave up the acrid smell of 
soil, the feel of soft flesh in the moonlight, the 
laughter of children at play, even though your 
brothers returned to a land still shackled by 
fear, want, and prejudice. 

“Time slid rapidly over your alabaster box; 
and so soon they are at war again, for oppres- 
sion is a cancer that eats at the vitals of man- 
kind. They are fighting again, mark me, with 
the word freedom whizzing around them and 
filling the air. 

“Murmuring Potomac, | don't drown my 
os let him hear me.” 


Dig, dig — I can reach him. Claw, daw — 
the hard softens. 


“Hey, You're not 
going to faint, are you?” Gently my son shook 
me, bringing me back to the stark reality of the 
present with all my fears and self. agony—my 
yesterdays and todays and all time hereafter 
bound up possessively in his cighteen-year-old 
body. 

“No, son,” I answered steadily, “I don’t 
think I am.” 

“You were standing there looking queer, 
staring through me out into space.” 

“Yes, I know. I saw things; I had a vision.” 

“Come on, Ma, don’t carry on like that. 
You’re not sick, are you? You want me to 
fight, don’t you — fight for those four free- 
doms we live for, don’t you?” 

“Yes, son, yes I do.” I studied his unlined 
face marked by the .conflict that was tearing 
him between solicitude for me and the age-old 
yearning for vindication, for accomplishment. I 
knew he bore in his young heart the harvest of 
all those others: — their fierce pride, their feel 
for power and the inward knowledge of their 
own capabilities and the relentless yearning to 
realize the world that Simon had envisioned 
when the scourged Man had spoken. 

And he bore their burden too — their burden 
of frustration and rebellion, for now he was 
boastfully announcing as if to quiet his own 
secret misgivings, “And this time there'll be no 
quibbling. We mean those four freedoms for 
everybody, everywhere — for Negro boys like 
me right here in America.” 

His voice faltered; the grand pronounce- 
ment dribbled to a pitiful personal plea; and 
I felt a gnawing pain for the doubt that clouded 
his great vision. He must go to battle freed from 
nagging doubt. He must keep throbbing within 
him the promise of a better world. His untried 
youth must nurse a dream, if he is to fight for 
fulfillment. And eager to quell his inward ques- 
tioning, I answered quickly, “And that’s some- 
thing well worth fighting for. I shall be proud 
of you, my son.” I had given him up, and 
spent from the wrenching effort, I sank on the 
hall seat. 

His eyes cleared; the dear swagger returned 
as he reached in his pocket to draw out a bit 
of cloth. “Look,” he said boyishly, “after I got 
the letter, I went out and bought this for you 
to hang in our window.” 

He tossed in my lap a tiny white silken ban- 
ner bearing in its center a single blue star. 
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Eastern Shore 


@By GEORGE H. ATKINSON 


T is not known when the first newcomers 
settled on that sandy, almost treeless bit of 
worthless land between Muddy Creek and 

the old Wood Lot Trail that leads down to 
Shell Road. Maybe fishermen had learned that 
Muddy Creek seems always to have a supply 
of diamond back terrapin. 

As a boy I was sent to Simmons to leave 
word that Dad wanted five or six hands to 
come to our Bel Rio farm at daybreak to cut 
asparagus to ship on the Baltimore boat when 
she stopped at our wharf about seven in the 
morning. 

We could see the steamer two miles up river 
loading at the Town Dock and when she blew 
we stopped cutting and all rushed to bunch 
and box the last stalks and hustle them down 
the lane to our wharf. 

On some tides the Captain did not put out 
a line,—he laid his side-wheeler against the 
stringpiece of the wharf without disturbing a 
splinter and with paddle wheels slowly turning 
held her there until our last crate was aboard. 

Then the freighter headed down stream seven 
miles to our Quaker Neck farm where a 
storm tide sometimes washes an Indian skele- 
ton from the high bank. 

There are now more than thirty dwellings 
scattered irregularly about *Simmons with no 
fences separating one from another and noth- 
ing that can be called a streect,—though there 
is room for a mule team to be driven in and 
about the settlement without disturbing any- 
one. 

The only sign of a fence is where a few sap- 
Engs or rails have been laid up around a 
garden patch,—but this is to keep the melon 
vines from running away, not to warn any one 
off. 

And here in these homes live an assem- 
blage of real American citizens carrying on the 
family traditions that have helped make Amer- 
ica. 

Few of the cabins are more than one story 
though many do have windowless lofts where 
one may sleep in winter. The ground about 
each home is kept clean and orderly,—there are 
few trees and of a hot August day one could 
think the whole place might shrivel up and 
blow away. 

Along the old Wood- Let Trail are more 
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than the usual number cf persimmon trees ;— 
these gave the place its name :— Simmons. 

*Simmons is known far and wide through- 
out the two counties for its most unusual inde- 
pendence. Its people have a reputation for 
steadiness, honesty and good work. It has no 
police force,—no Mayor as such,—not even a 
Head Man unless old John Homely might be 
called one, but he would resent that; it has no 
written code of conduct yet it runs its own 
affairs efficiently without calling on the town 
or on any outsider for help or advice. Differ- 
ences do develop between neighbors, for they 
are human, but these are settled apparently 
by talking them over with the older heads. 
None of these are officially elected or delegated 
yet they are on hand when needed. 

One incident is about Johnny Wilders. He 
is an oysterman, makes good money in the 
season but at other times of the year is just 
a loafer. With money comes liquor, of which 
Johnny takes too much, and disturbs the peace 
and quietness of the whole camp. After one 
of these outbreaks, his last one in ‘Simmons, 
he was visited early next morning by two of 
the men and quietly told that before sundowa 
that very day he must “absent” himself from 
*Simmons and not return,—ever. Long before 
the day was over his shack was empty. 

I timidly asked what they did to induce 
him to go and was told they did nothing,— 
just “advised” him he was not wanted in ‘Sim- 
mons. 

Many of the men are farm hands on the 
flat, rich farms nearby, others fish and oyster 
or work in the Straw Board Mill,—a few 
are employed in town. 

A town housewife considers herself fortunate 
when she can obtain the services of one of 
the women. They are efficient, neat, orderly 
and well spoken and their cooking has made 
a reputation that draws many out-of-towners 
to the one public eating place for diamond back 
terrapin, soft shell crabs, fried rock perch, beaten 
biscuits, home-made jellies. 

The children are as other children,—noisily 
happy when alone. When visitors come they 
show “good manners” quickly and are al- 
ways ¢ager to do an errand or a good tum. 

The one public building is the Meeting 
House,—built by home labor given gratis, of 
adzed lumber from the wood lot, not painted, 
roofed with hand-split shingles. 

The seats, benches and desks were made 
by the younger boys under the direction of 
John Homely, and they are comfortable. 

Here school is held every week day. The 
children are taught by their own people,— 


- 
‘ 
( 
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young women graduates of the teachers’ course 
at the town high school. The pupils are 
bright, intelligent, quick and eager to learn. 

[he only bit of foreign furnishing in the 
Meeting House is the Fiery Furnace Pulpit 
over which many a fiery and forceful sermon 
has been preached. The pulpit did actually 
come through fire. When the Town Church 
burned to the ground, Tom Landlove was 
one of the men engaged to help clear the 
debris. Under a pile of fallen, partly burned 
rafters he uncovered the remains of the 
church pulpit,—blackened by smoke,—streaked 
with melted varnish,—scarred and charred and 
burned through in places but still strong and 
stout. 

It was given to Tom and carried to ‘Sim- 
mons Meeting House where loving hands 
washed it clean of all dirt, then on advice 
of old John Homely who said it had come 
from the hand of God, it was not repaired 
nor repainted but rubbed with oil, and every 
month since it has been rubbed with oil and 
polished until all its disfigurements clearly show. 

Sitting in that dim house I have seea fire 
imprinted on its mirror-like surface, dark 
tolling storm clouds and lightning, the roiled 
waters of our own river after a squall, images, 
and in an upper corner where the fire burned 
through, a star in the blackness. 

Here on Sundays always a speaker talks 
to a congregation that fills the house. Some- 
times a white man is invited to preach and 
the invitation is considered an honor, but most 
of the Sunday talks are made by any one of 
half a dozen dwellers in the settlement. 


Sometimes on quiet nights we heard com- 
ing over the broad river from a mile or more 
away, sounds as of many Aeolian harps, rising 
and falling, almost inaudible. Then murmurs 
could be distinguished—faint and soft. Then 
the gentle patting of hands like the caressing 
sound of thousands of half-opened leaves moved 
by a zephyr,—then slowly and clear the words 
of a song would come swelling to the clapping 
of many hands and the beating of bare feet 
on the ground, — and “Roll, Jordan, Roll” 
would be taken up by a few, then more 
and more until the chorus coming over the 
water would tug at one’s heart. 


The sing might last an hour or might go 
on until past midnight with song following 
song all in perfect rhythm and full volume. 
And it would die away as it began, fainter and 
fainter until our ears ached with the strain of 
trying to hear the last note. 

The town gradually spread out toward the 


Straw Board Mill at the head of the Wood 
Lot Trail. With travel increasing it was 
deemed needful to widen it into a real road. 

John Homely, kindliest, gentlest and black- 
est of the blacks,—six feet two inches tall 
and standing almost straight despite his claim 
to be “about 110,’”—-still vigorous and active 
enough to tend his own garden patch and 
raise as much truck as any one, lived near the 
Old Trail where the arms of a great elm 
reached over his cabin roof and spread its 
leafy branches to shade his whole plot of 
ground,—and if ever a man loved a tree, John 
Homely surely loved that one. 

In the evenings he spent hours uader the 
tree with the youngsters gathered around him 
and taught them to tie knots, splice a rope, 
reeve sail for their homemade canoes, knit fish 
nets, make hammocks, whittle out a boat model, 
make bird houses, use plane, draw knife, and 
adze. 

He lived for the westering sun and for 
the small folk to come from their chores and 
be with him under that tree. And the children 
repaid in kind;—he was not their God nor 
even their master, but their chum,—than which 
there is no higher place in any child’s mind. 

The road surveyors drove a stake between 
his tree and his home, and when he learned 
his tree was to be cut down he became almost 
broken-hearted. He pleaded with the Mayor 
and with all the town folk he could reach 
to stop the cutting. 

When the axe men came he threw himself 
on his knees at the trunk of the tree and 
raised his clasped hands to them in a fervent 
prayer not to cut his tree. He declared if 
they cut it he would die; that he could not 
live without it. They tried to push him away 
but he hugged it to his breast with all his 
might and declared that George Washington 
had given him his freedom under that tree 
and he would not allow it to be cut. 

It took the combined effort of the crew 
to loosen his hold. Then he walked Slowly 
around to the back of his house and threw 
himself on the ground in his garden patch. 

Every time the axe bit, his whole body 
quivered. 

It was after sundown whea they helped 
him into his home. 

Walking past the bare, hideous, ghastly 
stump, he shuddered. 

In the house he had the bed turned so he 
could not see it from the window. 

He never got up from bed again. In a few 
weeks he passed away. 
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Bobbie's Friend 


@By JACK LEVINE 


RS. REYNOLDS took one last ap- 
M praising look about the kitchen. Every- 

thing seemed to be in readiness. The 
table was set, the soup was bubbling gently, 
the slabs of steak lay in the plate on the 
table ready to be thrown into the frying pan 
the moment Bobbie and his friend came in. 

“I must say, you did an extra special job 
on the floor tonight, Christine,’ Mrs. Reyn- 
olds said, looking down at the linoleum, which 
‘was waxed to a glossy finish. 

The little colored girl stood at the other end 
of the kitchen, her hands on her hips, her 
large, brown eyes alive and eager. 

“Want me to put the grapefruit on the 
table?” she said. 

“All right. And remember how I showed 
you to cut the insides of the grapefruit, so 
they’re easy to eat?” 

“Uhuh.” 

Now that everything was ready, Mrs. Reyn- 
olds thought she’d go into the bedroom and 
lie down for a few minutes before the boys 
arrived; but then she remembered, with a 
start, that she had forgotten to call Mrs. 
Enwright. 

She went into the dining room and sat on 
the backless chair near the window. She picked 
up the telephone and gave the operator a num- 
ber. While she waited, she looked out the win- 
down and up the street in the direction from 
which Bobbie and his friend would come. 

“Mrs. Enwright? This is Mrs. Reynolds. I 
almost forgot to call you. I won’t be going to 
the meeting tonight. I thought ['d call you so 
you wouldn’t stop by for me in your car.” 

“Aren’t you feeling well, deah?” Mrs. Reyn- 
olds didn’t like the intonation in her voice 
whenever she said “deah.” It sounded affected. 

“My boy Bobbie’s coming home for supper 
tonight and he’s bringing a friend with him. 
I think I told you Bobbie’s ship is in.” 

“Oh, yes, I believe you told me.” And then, 
as was her way of saying things over: “Uhuh. 
I believe you did.” 

Mrs. Reynolds thought of Mrs. Enwright 
sitting at the telephone in her richly furnished 
room, straight-backed and prim-looking behind 
her rimless eyeglasses. 

“Bobbie’s something like a fireman, isn’t he, 
deah ?” 
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“Fire Controlman Third Class,” Mrs. Reyn- 
olds corrected. 

“Oh, that’s it. And the other boy—I mean 
the boy he’s bringing home—what is he?” 

“I don’t know. Bobbie just said he was 
bringing a shipmate home for supper.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

Mrs. Reynolds didn’t like these affected wom- 
en and their clubs, but Dr. Gimble had told 
her she'd better step out a little now that 
her husband was dead and her boy in the 
service. 

“Look, deah. Why don’t you come to the 
meeting and bring Bobbie and his friend along 
with you? I’m sure the ladies would love to 
sit and listen to them tell of their experieaces 
on the—should I say—briny deep? You re- 
member the meeting when Mrs. Winfred’s boy, 
Lionel, talked to us. You know, the lieutenant 
in the Army Air Corps. Wasn’t he thrilling? 
And Mrs. Du Pue’s boy, the one who was 
shot in the arm in North Africa—the thing: 
he could tell! But I don’t believe we’ve ever 
been addressed by the Navy. Just think: two 
darlings dressed in those adorable blue uni- 
forms! Mrs. Reynolds, the ladies will just eat 
them up. Honestly!” 

“I don’t know, Mrs. Enwright. You know, 
Bobbie—he’s sort of retiring.” 

“Look, deah, I'll be by at eight-thirty to 
pick up you and the boys. Is it a date?” 

“I don’t know.” Mrs. Reynolds looked up 
the street. She would feel proud to see her son 
talking before all those women. “Suppose | 
ask Bobbie when he comes in? I’ll call you and 
let you know, Mrs. Enwright. Okay?” 

“Anything you say, deah.” 

On her way back to the bedroom, Mrs. 
Reynolds noticed Christine was looking at the 
plastic model of the sailor which was on the 
mantelpiece in the kitchen. The miniature gob 
lay on his stomach. He was shirtless and 
bronzed and.had a faraway look on his face 
which made you think of him as someone hu- 
man. One day she heard Christine, standing 
there at the mantelpiece say, “Don’t feel sad, 
sailor boy.” 

“Two real sailors are coming tonight, Chris- 
tine,” Mrs. Reynolds said. 

The girl turned around quickly, as though 
she’d been roused out of a reverie. “Who's 
Bobbie bringing home, Mrs. Reynolds?” 

“One of his shipmates. They should be 
here any minute now.” 

Lying on the bed, Mrs. Reynolds felt a 
warm feeling of elation spread through her 
at the thought of her son talking before all 
those women. He wasn’t much of a talker, but 
with his shipmate standing beside him. she 
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thought, each could help the other through 
the barrage of questions the ladies were sure 
to fire. 

She was wondering about which dress to 
wear to the meeting when she heard those 
familiar quick steps, and then the door banging 


open. 

“Mrs. Reynolds!” Christine called. 

Bobbie was half way through the dining 
room when she felt his strong arms about her. 
It was the third time he’d come home since 
the ship had come in, but the demonstration 
was always the same. 

Mrs. Reynolds had the strangest feeling when 
she saw the boy standing behind Bobbie. He 
was a tall Negro boy who was even taller than 
her six-foot son. He was smiling weakly, as 
though he were wondering if he hadn’t better 
excuse himself and leave at once. 

“Mom,” Bobbie was saying, “I want you 
to meet a shipmate of mine. Artie, my mother.” 

Artie said he was pleased to meet her, and, 
Mrs. Reynolds noticed, he did not say it with 
a drawl. 

For a moment, a feeling of uneasiness hung 
like a cloud around them. Then Mrs. Reynolds 
asked Artie to take off his coat, and Bobbie 
caid, “What’s for chow, Mom, beans?” All 
three laughed, but they were strained laughs. 

She told the boys to make themselves com- 
fortable in the living room while she prepared 
to serve the meal. When she came into the 
kitchen, Christine had an incredulous look on 
her face. Mrs. Reynolds had noticed her stand- 
ing in the kitchen doorway watching when the 
boys came in. 

“He’s cull’d, Mrs. Reynolds,” she said in a 
hushed voice. 

Mrs. Reynolds took the steaks and put them 
in the frying pan. They made a hissing sound. 
Then she began to ladle the soup into bowls. 

“I didn’t know,” Christine said. 

“You didn’t know what?” 

“I didn’t know they was cull’d boy sailors. 
I never seen none before.” 

Mrs. Reynolds smiled. She set a bowl of soup 
at one end of the table and another at the 
other end. She said, “You did a good job cut- 
ting the grapefruit, Christine.” 

Suddenly, Mrs. Reynolds felt a wave oi 
fatigue come over her, and she knew she must 
lie down again. She’d been getting these tired 
feelings for more than three years now, even 
before Dan died. Dr. Gimble told her she had 
an ingrown goiter and needed an operation. 
She had got Christine to help her with the 
housecleaning and decided to let the operation 
wait, at least until the war was over. 


“Tell the boys supper will be ready in a few 


minutes, Christine,” she said, turning the light 
low on the steak. She went into the bedroom. 

She had hardly lain on the bed when Bobbie 
came in and sat beside her. 

“Where’s the colored boy?” she asked him. 

“He’s in the living room talking to Chris- 
tine. Nice guy, isn’t he?” 

She put her hand on his. 

“Bobbie,” she said, “you’re so like your 
dad.” 

“For two nights now, I watched him, Mom. 
I watched him walking down the gangway like 
he didn’t know where he was going and didn’t 
care. When I asked him to come with me 
tonight, he tried to act like he wasn’t sur- 
prised ; but I know he was. He’s a swell fellow, 
Mom. He’s a steward’s mate and a loader on 
a three-inch gun.” 

“Remember the night dad brought home Mr. 
Johnson ?” 

“You mean the old colored man who worked 
with him in the shop? Sure, I remember. Dad 
said he was born a slave. He was pretty old. 
And he could quote Shakespeare like nobody’s 
business, couldn’t he?” 

“Bobbie, tell Artie to come in..You can 
start on the grapefruit and soup. I'll be with 
you in a few minutes.” 

The boys came into the kitchen, and she lay 
there listening to them eating and making small 
talk and laughing every once in a while. She 
thought of the telephone conversation with Mrs. 
Enwright. The thought bothered her. Should 
she tell Bobbie about it? She didn’t know what 
to do now that... 

“Mrs. Reynolds?” 

It was Christine, whispering. 

“Cin I bring the kids over, Mrs. Reynolds?” 

The “kids” were her younger sisters and 
brothers. She was only twelve, but she was 
the oldest in the family. There were five others 
younger than she. 

“They never seen no cull’d boy sailor neither. 
They'd love to see him.” 

Even in the darkness of the room, Mrs. Reyn- 
olds could see the white of the girl’s teeth 
when she smiled. 

“Cin I bring ’em?” 

“Sure. Sure, Christine. But look out when 
you cross the street. It’s dark out now.” 

When Christine left, Mrs. Reynolds got up 
and went into the kitchen. They were finishing 
their soup as she came in. She noticed Artie 
had lost much of his uneasiness and actually 
looked as if he was enjoying himself. She 
smiled at him as she went by him to have a 
look at the steaks frying. 

“Aren't you going to have to eat, 
Mrs. Reynolds >” 
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His entire manner, the way he talked and 
smiled, was one of refinement. 

“Mom always eats like a bird,” Bobbie put 
in “A little now and a little later.” 

They laughed. She put the steak on the 
table, then a large platter of mashed potatoes 
and a bowl of green peas. 

“Pour a glass of soda for me, Bobbie,” she 
said. She sat at the side of the table between 
Bobbie at one end and Artie at the other. 

“I can see you're going to be bashful about 
this,” she said to Artie, scooping up a large 
mound of potatoes aad dumping it on his 
plate. 

“I’m not hungry, really.” 

Mrs. Reynolds asked Artie where he was 
from and he told her “the smokiest city in 
the world.” 

Bobbie kidded him about what a “lousy” 
team the Pittsburgh Pirates had this year. He 
said the Dodgers were playing the Pirates 
next week at Ebbets Field and he hoped they 
were still in port so he and Artie could see the 
game.” 

“We'll moider the bums,” Artie said, laugh- 
ing. 

They ate in silence for a minute or more 
and then Bobbie said, “You ought to hear Artie 
sing, Mom.” 

“Do you sing, Artie?” 

The colored boy smiled modestly. “A little.” 

“A little, my eye,” enthused Bobbie. “You 
want to hear him some morning while he’s in 
the galley turning over flapjacks. He’s a regu- 
lar Paul Robeson.” 

“Did you go to school much in Pittsburgh, 
Artie?” she asked. 

“IT went to the University of Pittsburgh for 
three years.” 

“To study music ?” 

“No, ma’am. I majored in law.” 

“And not in music?” 

“No, ma’am. I was undecided for a long 
time. But then I thought, “You’ve got to be a 
great singer to make a living at singing. And 
law—well, law is something practical.’ I liked 
law anyhow.” 

“I'd love to hear you sing.” 

“You will, later on, Mom. Won’t she, Artie ?” 

Artie smiled, and his eyes went down to his 
apple pie, which they were having for des- 
sert. He looked awfully shy for a lawyer, Mrs. 
Reynolds thought. 

The three fell silent. The telephone conversa- 
tion once more came into her mind. It was 
like a tooth now that wouldn’t stop aching. 
She cleared her throat and was about to excuse 
herself and lie down again when there was a 
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knock on the front door. Quickly, she wen 
to the door and opened it. 

“Well, well!” she said. 

The colored children filed in solemnly with 
Christine in the lead. From the looks on their 
faces, they appeared to be going to a circus 
or something equally as wondrous. 

The smal] kitchen suddenly seemed over- 
flowing with people. Artie had stood up, smil- 
ing, when the children came in. They stared at 
him, visibly awed by his stature and his uni- 
form. 

“Hello,” Artie said. 

Christine motioned to them, and then, as 
though they had rehearsed it on their way 
over, they sang in a chorus: “Hello, Artie and 
Bobbie !” 

The two sailors smiled at this unexpected 
greeting. Artie put his hand on the head of 
the smallest child, who appeared to be about 
three or four years old. 

“What's your name?” he said. 

“My name is Buster.” 

“And yours?” 

“Tmogene.” 

He went down the line. Aaron, Sadie, Clara. 

“Some kids, aren’t they?” said Mrs. Revyn- 
olds. 

“Some brood,” said Bobbie. 

Encouraged by his advances toward fami- 
liarity, they gathered closely about him. They 
scrutinized him from head to foot. They felt 
his uniform. He sat down. Buster sat on his 
knee. Artie asked them questions, what grades 
they were in, how they liked school. They had 
to be pumped. They kept staring at him as 
though they expected him to do something 
extraordinary. 

“Why don’t you give °em a number?” Bobbie 
said after a while. 

“They'd love to hear you sing,” said Mrs. 
Reynolds. “And so would I.” 

Artie stood up, smiling shyly. He looked 
about the kitchen. It was an odd audience, an 
odd setting. 

“Quiet, kids. Artie’s going to sing you a 
song,” Bobbie said. 

“C’mere,” Christine said to Buster, pulling 
him away from Artie, whose neckerchief she 
had been playingfully tugging at. 

The room was quiet then. Artie looked up 
at the ceiling for a moment, and Mrs. Reynolds 
noticed that his face grew grave and soulful 
suddenly. He looked old. It seemed to her as 
though the story of a long-suffering people 
were written in the lines of his forehead. 

And then he began to sing. He sang, “This 
Is Worth Fighting For,” and his powerful 
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Like Our Negro Teacher 


e@ By VICTORINNE HALL HOWISON 


European settlement in upper California 

and fourth largest city in the state, hired 
its first Negro teacher for its day schools in Sep- 
tember 1942. The teacher was twenty-seven- 
year-old Blossom Lorraine Van Lowe. Miss 
Van Lowe was born in San Francisco but re- 
ceived most of her education in San Diego and 
was once a pupil in the school where she now 
teaches, Memorial Junior High School. She 
also has degrees from San Diego State College 
and Columbia University. 


S*: DIEGO, founded 1769, the first 


There is no segregation of races in Memorial 
so Miss Van Lowe has regularly assigned classes 
in social science and English. We like Miss Van 
Lowe. She is an intelligent, quiet and well 
poised young woman who has shown unusual 
tact and discrimination in what might . have 
been a difficult situation for a less talented per- 
son. There were forty white teachers in the 
school. 


When asked how she felt about being the 
first Negro teacher here, Miss Van Lowe said: 


“I always wanted to be a teacher because I 
liked school and because I had an aunt who 
was a teacher. Too, I enjoyed working with 
people and teaching seemed a convenient way 
of coming in contact with them. I feel grateful 
that I had the perseverence to stick to my aim 
in life. I feel that being chosen to teach in the 
schools here is somewhat of a reward for faith 
in God and in myself, that it is an opening 
wedge for other qualified Negro teachers, espe- 
cially if I make good.” 

Miss Van Lowe has made good. She was 
selected because of her high rating in the selec- 
tive examinations and Dr. Will C. Crawford. 
the Superintendent of Schools, says: 


“It was a privilege to appoint her to our regu- 
lar teaching staff. She is a very able person and 
deserves all possible credit. I am glad to re- 
port that she has amply justified our faith in 
her selection.” 


Miss Van Lowe has attained her success 
through effort and struggle, for her course has 
not always been smooth. Lorraine, she prefers 


this to Blossom, was comparatively happy as a 
child but she often wished that she could have 
beter clothes. She and her sister were children 
of a broken home, but they had many rela- 
tives to care for them. These aunts and uncles 
were down-to-earth, honest people who incul- 
cated their ideals in the two little girls in their 
care. 


Race was not allowed to be a barrier in Miss 
Van Lowe’s school work and she tried to excel 
in all her studies. 


“The only time,” says Miss Van Lowe, “that 
I felt that I was discriminated against because 
of race was when I was not chosen to sing in 
glee club at high school.” 


Church work is Miss Van Lowe’s major in- 
terest outside of the schoolroom. She is also a 
member of the N.A.A.C.P., the Women’s Civic 
League and a sorority. When asked if she in- 
tended to make teaching her career Miss Van 
Lowe hesitated and then said: 


“Yes, but of course I hope to marry too. In 
any event, church work and the bettering of my 
race through education will receive much of my 
attention. I see a great need for the training 
of intelligent leaders and also followers who 
will strive to prepare and improve themselves 
before lamenting because of injustices due to 
race.” 


Miss Van Lowe believes that race prejudices 
can be broken down only through minimizing 
racial differences and by educating people of 
any race to recognize any man for his own 
individual worth; that to counteract the teach- 
ing uf white supremacy for so many decades 
Negroes must be taught to esteem themselves 
and their race. 


Miss Van Lowe has won her place in Me- 
morial Junior High School and we respect and 
like her. She is a fine teacher and has re- 
sponded graciously to every call for extra ser- 
vice. We will long remember her readings from 
the Scriptures in assemblies. She is not only 
setting a pace for ambitious young people of 
her own race but other races as well. 
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@ By MARJORIE GREENE 


Fred Norman’s Rhythms Are Craft 


Tinkling Tin Pan Alley, Says Tommy Dorsey's 
Arranger, |s Less Bright Sound Than Solid 


ACK in 1943, Raymond Scott, popular jazz master, 
called on Fred Norman to do an arrangement of 
a song. But there was a switch in the program and 
Scott didn’t use it. It was filed carefully away in the 
music library of the Columbia Broadcasting Studio. 
Sometime later Ray Block, the network’s orchestra lead- 
er, needed an arrangement of the same song and came 
across Norman’s score. As his orchestra played it over 
Biock’s interest quickened. He had it played again and 
again, and finally, in astonishment, asked: “Norman— 
Norman—who is this guy? This is good!” 

That event stepped up Nor- 
man’s activity in the national 
network’s music rooms. He 
worked, subsequently, for CBS 
and NBC, arranging music for 
the Prudential Family Hour 
with Gladys Swarthout, and 
for Glenn Miller’s band, Con- 
nie Boswell, Bea Wain, and 
dozens of others. He wasn’t new 
in the field. Al Goodman, Gene 
Krupa, Teddy Powell, Claude 
Hopkins, Duke Ellington, Wil- 
lie Bryant, Isham Jones, Artie 
Shaw, Benny Goodman, Count 
Basie—all were familiar with 
Norman’s snappy syncopations. 
He had even arranged for 
Mark Warnow’s “Hit Parade” 
orchestra, getting the assign- 
ment through sheer nerve: 

“I just felt I wanted to do a song for the ‘Hit 
Parade’ band,” he explained, “and went down to see 
Mr. Warnow. He was a little flabbergasted, but after 
talking with me a few minutes about my musical back- 
ground he handed me ‘Some of These Days.’ When I 
came back with it the orchestra tried it, and liked it.” 

And Rubinoff— 

“The violinist, you know,” said Norman. “The after- 
noon I went to see him there were six other arrangers— 
all white—and me. He sat in the back of the room 
and let us rehearse his orchestra with our arrangements. 
This was my first arrangement for an outfit like Rubi- 
noff’s and I was scared stiff, but I got the job.” 

It may have been sheer nerve that kept Norman 
forever seeking his opportunities — but it was sheer 
ability that sustained him. He places high in the con- 
temporary jazz arranging field, in which hardly six or 
seven Negroes have achieved prominence—among them 
Cy Oliver, Buster Harding, Chappy Willette, Jimmie 
Mundy, and Calvin Jackson. The field isn’t easy, and 
top men are rare. The musical setting for a song is 
overwhelmingly important, as anybody will agree who 
has heard the mournful trombone rhythm of a Dorsey 
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Craftsmanship. 
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beginning, or the sweet juxtapositions of the Glenn Mil- 
ler reeds—or even the running musical commentary 
behind a famous soprano. The “know-how” of arrange- 
ing involves rhythm, harmony, form, melody, physics— 
and the peculiar characteristics of the strange pipings, 
flutings, and percussions that regale modern jazzists. 
An arranger must also know the capacities and limita- 
tions of each instrument, and cach detail of the music 
style of the orchestra for which the song is arranged. 

Norman began plying his trade early, building on an 
adolescent curiosity to find out the why of orchestral 
harmony. In a little elemen- 
tary boarding school at Fes- 
senden, Florida, his first offer- 
ing to Charles Guinn, his band 
teacher, brought a rather wry: 
“Well, son, all I can say is 
you've got four beats to a 
measure.” But Guinn en- 
couraged the youngster and 
Norman’s curiosity developed 
into a passion to study and 
write music. He left Fessenden 
for high school in Washington, 
D. C., then Howard Univer- 
sity, and finally to Grupp’s 
Music School in New York. His 
first salaried job was with a 
group of musicians in Wash- 
ington, lured together under 
Elmer Calloway to capitalize 
on his close kinship to the fa- 
mous Cab. He felt his apprenticeship period was over, 
and decided to do originals for the band. For three 
years he buried himself in improvisations, and merry 
orchestral colorings, working nimbly with the large- 
black-lined manuscript paper of his craft, putting slen- 
der notes in intricate designs. 

The years were well spent. Then Claude Hopkins 
came to Washington, and Norman heard the popular 
band leader for the first time. He promptly offered him 
a score. When he heard it, Hopkins invited Norman to 
come to New York. After an alliance which lasted for 
six years, Norman felt he was ready for greener, broade1 
fields. He left Hopkins for free-lancing in Tin Pa» 
Alley, the musicians’ mecca, which has since been his 
home-spot. His scores over the Alley years include 
“Boulder Buff” for Glenn Miller, “Drumming Man” for 
Gene Krupa, “Smokehouse” for Benny Goodman, “Solid 
Sam” for Artie Shaw. 

He joined Tommy Dorsey in May, 1944. This 
has given him Hollywood experience with MGM, 
where he arranged for the band leader’s renditions in 
“The Thrill of Romance.” The bright lightness of 

(Continued on Page 168) 
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Signal Corps Photo 


brig. Gen. Joseph E. Bastion, Commander of the Percy 
Jones General and Convalescent Hospital, pins the 
Distinguished Service Cross on Capt. Charles L. Thomas. 


AWARDED DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE CROSS 


Capt. Charles L. Thomas, 24, of Detroit, Mich., was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross on February 
23, by the War Department for “extraordinary heroism 
in action.” Commander of a Tank Destroyer company 
in France, Capt. Thomas was in an armored scout 
car leading a task force storming a strongpoint in the 
Siegfried line when he was wounded. He was wounded 
again as he led his men from the car, but directed the 
emplacement of two anti-tank guns which effectively 
returned the enemy fire. Capt. Thomas becomes the 
second Negro in this war to receive the DSC. 


CHICAGO PHYSICIAN SETS 
ANOTHER PRECEDENT 


Dr. N. O. Calloway, of Chicago, has been appointed 
to the staff of the University of Illinois Hospital, at 
the medical school, with the rank of house physician. 
He is in charge of the ward of research medicine where 
patients are admitted for the purpose of intensive study 
in diagnosis and treatment. 

Last year when Dr. Calloway was appointed intern in 
the same institution, it was reported as “the first time 
that a large university leading hospital has accepted a 


Negro as a full fledged member of the house staff.” 
(Orrortumrry, Survey of the Months, Spring, 1944, 
p. 88.) 


ON MEDICINE AND LAW 


“An Account of Physicians of Color in the United 
States,” by Colonel M. O. Bousfield, M. C., Command- 
ing Officer, Station Hospital, Fort Huachuca, Ariz, 
read before the New York Society for Medical His- 
tory at the New York Academy of Medicine in New 
York City, February 3, 1944, received publication in 
the Bulletin of the History of Medicine, January, 1945. 
The article classifies the record of colored physicians in 
the United States in three periods: The slavery years— 
the 250 years from 1619; the next 65 years— from 
1865 to 1930; and from 1930 to the present. 


“The Upgrading of the Negro’s Status by Supreme 
Court Decisions,” an address by Raymond Pace Alexan- 
der, member of Philadelphia Bar, delivered at the An- 
nual Meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History in Fanueil Hall, Boston, Mass., was 
published in the Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia, Feb- 
ruary 19. This marks the first time, it is reported, that 
the Legal Intelligencer, the oldest legal publication in 
America—being 102 years old—has ever published an 
article which specifically concerns the Negro, especially 
on such a controversial subject. 

Mr. Alexander made a thorough research of all the 
litigation participated in by Negroes and argued by 
Negro attorneys in the United States Supreme Court 
from the Emancipation Proclamation in 1865 until 
the present time. The article shows what a terrific 
struggle the Negro has had in his effort to become a 
citizen of the “‘first class,” even though guaranteed by 
the Constitution but steadfastly denied him. Because 
of popular demand for this article, the Legal Intelli- 
gencer had hundreds of reprints made. 


DISTINGUISHED LAWYER 
HEADS BAR ASSOCIATION 


In February it was announced that Gaius C. Bolin, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., had been elected president of 
the Dutchess County Bar Association, the first Negro 
ever to hold that position. 

A native of Poughkeepsie, Mr. Bolin was gradu- 
ated from Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., in 
1899. He returned to Poughkeepsie and entered a law 
firm as a student. Two years later he passed the bar 
examination and set up his own office. The first Negro 
lawyer in Poughkeepsie, Mr. Bolin’s new honor came 
to him at the age of eighty. 

His children have followed in his footsteps, choosing 
law as their careers. His son, Gaius C. Bolin, Jr., 
shares his office and his daughter is Justice Jane M. 
Bolin, of the Domestic Relations Court, New York City. 
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SALVATION ARMY SERVICEMEN’S CLUB, where 
an interracial group of trained hostesses welcome the 


servicemen. WAVES, WACS, and other branches of 
the service represented here watch the ping-pong game 
with interest. 


FOREST HOUSE: Children of working mothers eat 


their lunch in the nursery school. 


MELROSE HOUSE maintains a Food Center for work- 
ing mothers calling there for their children. For an 
average price of 37 cents per dinner, the mother buys as 
many meals as required for the evening. The meals 
are balanced, healthful, hot, and packed in sanitary 
single-service paper utensils. - 
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SALVATION ARMY CLUB HAS 
BI-RACIAL BOARD AND STAFF 


Described as the country’s largest service. 
men’s club, the Salvation Army Servicetien’s 
Club, at 224 West 124th Street, New York 
City, opened last December. The beautiful, 
well-appointed, fireproof, five-story building 
cost $61,000. Its Board of Management 
and staff are bi-racial and the club’, fa- 
cilities and 19 various services are open 
to all men and women serving the cause of 
freedom, regardless of race, color, creed or 
national origin. 

The club sponsors an Outside Activities Committee, 
which provides entertainment and good cheer for the 
mtn in army and navy installations and hospitals in 
New York and New Jersey. © 

Walter H. Roark, educated at City College and the 
New York School of Social Work, Columbia University, 
is the club’s director. Its Public Relations Department 
is headed by Gladys P. Graham, journalist, and its Re- 
turning Veterans Service by Cornelius Davis, social 
worker. 
* 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN PRESENTS 
COMMUNITY HOUSE TO NEW GROUP 


Council House, established in 1929 by the Council of 
Jewish Women, a community center to serve the under- 
privileged Jewish people of the East Bronx, became 
Forest House on March 27, when it was presented to an 
interracial board. Within the past few years the neigh- 
borhood has changed to Negro residents. Instead of 
transferring its activities to another area, the National 
Council of Jewish Women continued to operate the 
House, and decided to broaden the sponsorship. The 
new Board of Managers is composed of Negro and 
white, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish members. The 
Council turned over the land, building and equipment 
valued at a quarter of a millicn dollars, with the 
promife of contributing toward the financial support for 
the next two years. 

The house provides a nursery school for children 
aged two to six; a snack bar for school children ; music 
and dancing lessons; a gymnasium; a_ well-stocked 
library ; meeting halls; and a social hall which is open 
every night. Other activities include a Negro history 
club, a glee club, drama groups, summer play groups, 
story hours, handicrafts and sculpture classes. 

At a dinner held in the Hotel Commodore, Dr. Chan- 
ning Tobias, senior secretary, National Council of the 
YMCA, accepted Forest House from Mrs. Norman 
Goetz, president of the New York Section of the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. 

George Gregory, Jr., for many years director of the 
Harlem Children’s Center, is now director of Forest 
House. 

Another Bronx social agency, described as “the gar- 
den spot of the tenements,” is Melrose House cn East 
156th Street. This project, now five years old, is the 
result of social experiments by the Greater New York 
Fund in 1936. The sponsors were the Juvenile House 
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and the Bronx Council of Social Welfare. Directed by 
Joseph Adler, Melrose House, accepts young children of 
working mothers or servicemen at 7:30 a.m. and keeps 
them until the mothers return from work. School chil- 
dren are also provided with breakfast, taken to school 
by Melrose teachers, brought back for lunch and again 
escorted to school. After school, they may be brought 
back and kept until called for. Other activities include 
a Boy Scout program and a Teen-Age Canteen. 


* * 


PEPSI-COLA COMPANY ESTABLISHES 
HARLEM YOUTH CENTER 


The Pepsi-Cola Company, of Long Island City, N. Y., 
recently opened a youth center for Harlem children at 
105 West 116th Street. Walter S. Mack, Jr., president 
of the company, expressed faith in the young pcople— 
the future of America—that “if they are given a place 
they can call their own, with games, dancing, refresh- 
ments and activities they enjoy, the so-called youth 
problem can be effectively met.” The Junior Club, 
modern in design and furnishings, is to be run by the 
children themselves, with the guidance of Miss Ruth 
Juergensen, director. 


* > 


MORE FOSTER HOMES 
NEEDED 


The Sheltering Arms Childrens Service, 122 East 
29th Street, needs more foster homes in which to place 
children, especially babies. This service, incorporated 
June 6, 1944, is a merger of The Sheltering Arms, 
founded in 1864, and the New York Child’s Foster 
Home service which traces its origin back to 1823. This 
agency provides foster home care in carefully selected 
and supervised homes throughout the Boroughs of New 
York and Nassau County, L. I., for dependent children 
of all ages. Last year the agency provided foster home 
care for 650 children: about 50 percent were Negroes. 


* * * 


DR. CATHARINE LEALTAD APPOINTED 
MEDICAL OFFICER WITH UNRRA 


Dr. Catharine Deaver Lealtad, of New York City, 
first Negro woman to fill a position with the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration's 
Health Division, has been appcinted medical officer and 
will go abroad to work with displaced persons in Cen- 
tral Europe. This appointment was announced by Dr. 
Wilbur A. Sawyer, director of the Health Division. 

Dr. Lealtad studied abroad for seven years before 
receiving her degree in medicine from the University 
of Paris in 1933. For six years she spent a roving in- 
ternship at hospitals in Lyon and Dijon and the Trous- 
seau Hospital in Paris, where she specialized in pedia- 
trics. At this time, as an intern, she was the author of 
various professional monographs on Schullers disease, 
which were published in French at Paris in 1932. In 
1929-30 Dr. Lealtad traveled for eight months in Italy 
and Spain, and toured the Scandinavian ccuntries the 
following year. 


“PORTRAIT OF CLAIR,” by John Wilson, of Boston, 
Mass., winner of the top award of $300 at Atlanta 
University’s recent Art Show is viewed by four notables. 
L. to r., President Rufus E. Clement, of Atlanta Uni- 
versity; Ben Shute, of the High Museum of Art, 
Atlanta; Hale Woodruff, internationally famous artist ; 
and Walter Pach, eminent N. Y. critic and artist. 


“PANEL OF AMERICANS"—A WEST COAST 
RACE RELATIONS PROJECT 


The University Religious Conference of Los Angeles, 
California, conducts a unique experiment in race rela- 
tions. Six girls of different races form a Panel of Amer- 
icans and address various groups. But they are six 
American girls who feel that their common faith in 
each other as Americans and human beings is more im- 
portant than any of their differences, and who feel that 
their method of getting along with people by getting 
to know them is a practical demonstration of that faith. 
One of them is a Negro, one is of Mexican descent, a 
third was born of Chinese parents, one is Catholic, one 


is Jewish, and the sixth is a Protestant. 


When the experiment began, there was but one panel 
of six girls, filling one engagement a week for church or 
student groups. Now there are fifty girls, doing as many 
as seven panels in one day for women’s clubs, men’s 
groups, high schools and army camps. The girls are 
students at UCLA and volunteer their services. Once a 
month all fifty of them get together for dinner and a 
general discussion of things of mutual interest. Besides, 
each group meets separately with an authoritative 
spokesman from their own group to talk over specific 
problems and new answers to questions. 


The plan of the panel is: Each girl tells about her 
family background, about why her family is in America, 
and what it means to her to be an American. Then they 
call for questions from the audience. 


The above are excerpts from an article by Miss 
Marilyn Nott, Public Relations, The University Religi- 
ous Conference. The executive secretary of the Confer- 
ence is Thos. S. Evans and Miss Adaline C. Guenther is 


associate. 
(Continued on Page 161) 
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Local 


Akren, Ohio 
ASS'N FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
Raymond R. Brown 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 


122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec'y 
Anderson, Indiana 


Atlanta. Georgia 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes 
Exec. Sec'y 
William Y. Bell, Jr. 
Director, Southern Division 
158 Auburn Avenue, Rm. 4 


timore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
Pennsylvania Avenue 
A. J. Allen, Jr. 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Boston. Massachusetts 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 


BOSTON 
22 Whittier Street 
John Caswell Smith, Jr.. 
ec. Sec'y 
Buffalo, New York 
MEMORIAL CENTER AND 
URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans, Exec. Sec’y 


Canton. Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 


Chicago, Mlinois 
CHICAGO LEAGUE 


CHEST 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 


312 West Sth Street 
Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec’y 


land. Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quinew Avenue 
Sidney Williams 
Exec. Sec’y 
Columbus. Ohio 
COLUMRUS URBAN LEAGUE 
Monroe 
. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 
Detroit. 


Michigan 
DETROIT URRAN LEAGUE 
208 Mack Avenue 
john C. gp Director 
Elizabeth, New 
URBAN LEAGUE’ OF EASTERN 
UNION COUNTY 
645 Elizabeth Avenue 
William M. Ashby. 
Exec. Sec’y. 
Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
F. Palisade Avenue 
Miss E. Fannie Granton. 
Exec. Sec’y. 
Flint. Michigan 
URRAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
415 CIO Ride. 
Charles Eason 
Exec. Sec’y 


Urban Leagues 


Fort Wayne, indiana 
WHEATLEY CENTEEK 
Dougias Avenue 
Sohn Ridley, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Fort Worth, Texas 


FORT WORTH URBAN LEAGUE 
Street 


411% East Ninth 
Mrs. Cernoria Johnson, 
Exec. 
Grand Kapids, 
BROUGH COMMUNITY 
554 Henry Street, N. 
Edward Paul 


Exec. Sec’y 


Kansas City, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAs 
CITY 
1805 Vine 


Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Sec’; 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
— URBAN LEAGUE 


— T Street 
Ww. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 
Little Rock, Arkan 
URBAN LEAGUE 0: OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROC 


914 Caines 
Mrs. Gladys D. Martin. 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 
Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF Lus 
ELES 


Louisville, Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE UEBAN LEAGUE 
Street 


Mrs. Merie L. Thruston, 
ec. Sec’y 


Massillon, Ohio 
MASSILLON URBAN 
193 Tremont Ave. 
Alton W. Thomas, Sec'y 
Memphis. Tennessee 
MEMPHIS URBAN LEAGUE 
546 Beale Avenue 
J. A. McDaniel, Exec. Sec'y 
Miami, Florida 
THE [an SERVICE COUNCIL 
646 N. W. Second Avenue 
Edward T. Graham, Exec. Sec’y 
Milwaukee, Wisconet 
MILWAUKEE ‘URBAN 


N. 9th 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec'y 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
202-3-4 Times Annex 
Cor. Marquette Ave. at 4th 8t. 
James T. Wardlaw. Exec. Sec'y 
New Oriea Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Parley, Ind. Sec’y 
New York, N. Y 
URBAN LEAGUE OF GREATER 
NEW YORK 


Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Director 
Robert J. Elzy, General Sec’y 


Brooklyn Branch, 105 Fleet Place 

Manhattan Branch, 202 W. 136 8t. 
Newark, New Jersey 

NEW JERSEY "ORBAN LEAGUE 


58 West Market Street 
Tarold A. Lett. Exec. Sec’y 


Acting Exec. Sec’y 
Philadeiphia, Fenuusylvauia 
‘G ASSOCIATION 


Phoenix, Arizona 
PHOENIX URBAN LEAGUE 
1202 E. Washington Street 
George E. Meares, Exec. Sec’y 
Pittsburgh, lennsylivania 
URBAN LEAGUE UF 
PITTSBU KGH 
1300 Fifth Avenue 
BR. Maurice Exec. Sec'y 
Portland, 
PORTLAND URBAN LEAGUE 
6 8. W. Sixth Avenue 
Edwin C. Berry, Exec. Sec’y 
rovidence, Rhode island 
“"PHOVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
Westminster St.. Koom 
Williams. 


Virgin 
LEAGUE 
. Charity 


Exec. Sec'y 
St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 


S. Vincent Owens 
Exec. Sec’y 
Seattle, Wash 

SEATTLE URBA N LEAGUE 
326 Hailway Exchange 
Second Avenue at Cherry 5t. 
Dean E. Hart, Exec. Sec’y 

Springfield. [Illinois 

URBAN LEAGUE 
234 15th Street 


Stewart 
Acting Exec. Sec’y 


Massachusetts 
DUNBAR 
LEAGUE, LNC. 
643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. IveBerry. 
Executive 
Tampa. Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
Sidney Miles. 
Exec. Sec’y 


Toledo, Ohio 
FPEEDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Robert Smalis, Exec. Director 
Warren. Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. P: 
Exec. Sec'y 


Washin 
WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 
1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W 
Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL STEEET NEIGHBOR 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 
White partes. New Y 
WHITE AINS 
LEAGUE 
240 Grove Street 
Miss Bertha Lee Herrington. 
Exec. Sec’y 
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Umaha, Nebraska 
UMAHA UKBAN LEAGUE 
es 2213 Lake Street 
Duward R. Crooms, 
Wayne L H pkins, Exec. Sec 
. NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
3 1100 West 14th Street 
Robert E. Wilkerson, 
Exec. Sec’y 
| 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
Central Avenue st. — Exec. Sec'y 
. Covington, Exec. aul, 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
Robert E. Black, Exec. Sec’y 
CARVER COMMUNITY CENTEE 
819 Liberty Avenue, 8. E. 3 3 
ae John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec’y 1719 South Florence Street 
A L. Poster, Exec. Sec'y 
Cizcinnati. Ohio 
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MASSILLON URBAN LEAGUE 
CHOOSES NEW EXECUTIVE 
MASSILLON, Ohio.—Lester B. Granger, executive 
secretary of the National Urban League, announced 
recently the appointment of Alton W. Thomas, of Nor- 
wood, R. IL, as executive secretary of the Massillon 
Urban League. 

Thomas, who received the master’s degree from Bos- 
ton University in May of this year, has had experience 
as a minister and as a teacher. He is a member of the 
National Council of Social Studies, and has frequently 
served as a lecturer in the field of race relations. His 
work with young people’s groups has been unusually suc- 
cessful. In commenting upon his new work in Massil- 
lon, Mr. Thomas said: “I have come to this post be- 
cause I believe that the techniques used by the Urban 
League make for a much richer mutual understanding, 
and thus assure a greater sense of well-being for the 
entire commuunity.” 


URBAN LEAGUE REPORT REFUTES 


ABSENTEEISM CHARGE 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—In its Industrial Relations 
News Letter, the first number of which was released 
in May, the National Urban League attacks the theory 
that Negro war workers are guilty of an excessive 
amount of absenteeism. The News Letter, based on data 
gathered in all parts of the country, and on over 500 
industrial management reports, reveals that in a study 
of 300 war plants “only 68 reports listed absenteeism 
as a2 special problem among these workers.” The new- 
ness of the worker, his insecurity on the job, and trans- 
portation problems were found to be important fac- 
tors relating to absenteeism in these 68 reports. 

Julius A. Thomas, director of the League’s Depart- 
ment of Industria] Relations, found that the failure 
of many companies to provide training and upgrading 
opportunities for Negroes is the most frequent cause 
of poor job attendance. 

Director Is Consultant at Dillard 

In April, Mr. Thomas participated in the workshop 
on Problems and Opportunities Confronting Negro 
Youth held at Dillard University, New Orleans. Fifty 
high school principals, a number of college teachers 
and other specialists took part in this program, pointed 
toward maintaining present gains and obtaining greater 
participation of Negroes in the total economic struc- 
ture of the nation. Mr. Thomas served as consultant 
to the group discussing “Opportunities in Business and 
Industry.” 


FIRST NEGRO TO HEAD 
ENGLEWOOD BOARD 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—When John H. Perry was 
elected recently as president of the Board of Directors 
of the Englewood Urban League, it marked the first 
time in the history of this agency that a Negro had 


Alton W. Thomas 


been accorded that honor, according to an announce- 
ment by Miss E. Fannie Granton, executive secretary. 
Mr. Perry, a teacher in the New York City schools 
for fifteen years, has been active in many community 
affairs. He is a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Social Service Federation in Englewood, and the 
USO in Orangeburg, N. Y., a trustee of the Bethany 
Presbyterian Church here and a member of the Boys 
Work Department and Council of the Harlem YMCA 
in New York City. 


NATIONAL OFFICE VOTES TO 
JOIN RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Social, health and welfare 
workers in 43 cities have applied for enrollment in 
the newly formed National Health and Welfare Retire- 
ment Association, Inc., since enrollments opened April 
15, Gerard Swope, chairman of the board of the Asso- 
ciation, announced on May 1. 

The National Health and Welfare Retirement Asso- 
ciation, Inc., was formed in January to extend retire- 
ment pensions and life insurance coverage to approxi- 
mately 500,000 workers in private social, health and 
welfare agencies throughout the country who are not 
now covered by Federal social security. The John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company agreed to 
guarantee benefits offered by the non-profit organiza- 
tion. 

The Executive Board of the National Urban League 
has voted to join in the plan and employees of the 
national office are now enrolling as members of the 
association. 

Chests and Councils in their respective cities, since 
these agencies will pay the employers’ share in the plan 
for the workers. 
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LEAGUE’S VICE-PRESIDENT SPENDS 
BUSY DAY WITH LOCAL AFFILIATE 

OMAHA, Neb.—When Willard S. Townsend, inter- 
national president, United Transport Service Employees 
of America and vice-president of the National Urban 
League, visited here, Raymond R. Brown, executive 
secretary of the Urban League Community Center had 
prepared a full day for him. 

Mr. Townsend’s activities included two radio broad- 
casts (interviews) in the morning. In the afternoon and 
evening he addressed the following groups: 


Interracial Committee of the Community Welfare 
Council on the work of the National CIO Committee 
to Abolish Racial Discrimination. 

A group of workers of the Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska 
Company and members of the UAW-CIO about labor 
organizatinos and labor problems. 

A meeting of Urban League members on the respon- 
sibility of Negro war workers to their jobs, relationship 
toward fellow employees and labor organizations ; what 
part the National Urban League and local affiliates will 
play in maintaining gains made in employment. 


The Omaha Morning World Herald of March 530, 
quoted Mr. Townsend as saying that whether employment 
conditions for Negroes in the postwar world improve 
would depend on careful planning by Congress and the 
President. “Without careful planning,” he said, “the 
Negro will once more be left out in the cold, and his 
improved condition in war industries will be wiped out. 
If a full economy is promoted in Washington, the 
Negro, too, will have a chance. If not, he will be the 
first group to be left out.” 


Elected Trustee of Hampton 
Mr. Townsend was recently elected to the board of 
trustees of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. In 
addition, he is secretary of the CIO Committee to Abol- 
ish Race Discrimination, and nct long ago received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from Wilberforce 
University. 


NEW PROFESSIONAL STAFF 
ADDED TO LEAGUE’S PROJECT 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Five additional professional 
staff members were recently employed by the National 
Urban League to work on its Community Relations 
Project in interracial social planning. The new mem- 
bers and their assignments are: 


Seaton W. Manning, formerly executive secre- 
tary of the Boston Urban League, in the field of 
employment and industrial relations ; 

Dr. Paul B. Cornely, head of the Department 
of Bacteriology, Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health in the Howard University Medical School, 
in the field of health services ; 

Edward F. Boyd, of the San Francisco Civil 
Service Commission and formerly race relations 
specialist with the 14,000-unit Vallejo Housing 
Authority, California, in the field of housing ; 

Ewell L. Newman, formerly assistant executive 
director of the Council of Social Agencies and 
Community and War Chests of Eastern Union 
aes Elizabeth, N. J., in the field of social case 
work. 

Mrs. Ethel R. Clark, former director of the 
Booker T. Washington Association, Rockford, Hl, 
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in the field of social group work and recreation 


These field specialists work under the supervision of Dr. 
William H. Dean, project director. 

Project personnel goes, upon invitation, to war pro- 
duction cities to make surveys of existing and t:adi- 
tional racial and social conditions. The initial surveys 
are conducted by Dr. Warren M. Banner, research di- 
rector of the National Urban League. A national! ad- 
visory committee composed of representatives of national 
social work agencies ccoperates with the League in this 
undertaking. 

New London, Conn., Gary, Ind., Dayton, Ohio, and 
Houston, Tex., are the first four cities to receive 
programming benefits of the Community Relation Pro- 
ject. 


PAULINE COGGS RESIGNS; 
HAD EXPANDED PROGRAM 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Pauline Redmond 
Coggs, executive secretary of the Washington Urban 
League for three years, resigned her post on June 3. 
Under her leadership this League’s program was ex- 
panded and the organization became a vital factor in 
the social welfare work of the District of Columbia 
Mrs. Coggs concentrated on employment and housing, 
and on securing the cooperation of all sections of the 
community in focusing public attention on the social 
and economic problems and needs of Negroes. Under 
her administration the staff of the League was in- 
creased from two to five persons and the budget from 
$7,500 to $17,900. 


BALTIMORE LEAGUE ANNOUNCES 
SERVICE TO VETERANS 

BALTIMORE, Md.—The Baltimore Urban League 
recently anncunced its new and comprehensive infor- 
mation and counseling service for servicemen and wom- 
en, veterans and dependents. This program, said A. J. 
Allen, executive secretary, is a part of the League's 
effort to make sure that.all servicemen understand and 
receive the rights, benefits and privileges for which they 
are eligible. 

A four-page pamphlet entitled “Can We Help You?” 
announces this service and is being distributed through 
the Veterans Administration, the Army Separation 
Centers, USO’s and other means. The pamphlet was 
prepared by Mrs. Dorothy Layne McIntyre, of the 
Baltimore League's staff. 

Other League branches throughout the country are 
announcing similar programs. 

FLINT LEAGUE GETS 
NEW WORKER 

FLINT, Mich.—Miss Cuetta E. Jones, formerly as 
sociate program directcr of the USO, in Seattl-, Wash., 
has joined the staff of the Urban League of Flint as 
neighborhood secretary. A former health education 
teacher in the public schools of New York City, Miss 
Jones was an employment interviewer in New York and 
later personnel assistant in the Surgeon General's office 
in Washington, D. C. Miss Jones holds a B.A. from 
Virginia State College and has done considerable gradu- 
ate study at New York University. 
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Thoughts of a Dying Soldier 


By MARGARET V. SCOTT 


and alive—but good. Lying here in the 

sand there is time to think of a lot of 
things, and suddenly you know that you want to 
go on just being—feeling the sua bite into your 
skin like the stingers of a hundred vicious in- 
sects; hearing the constant boom of guns and 
the whizz of saipers’ bullets and the lone, far 
ery of one brave bird flying in the sky ; smelling 
the stink of blood and guts and human bodies 
rotting in the sand, mixed with a breath of 
God’s pure air; seeing the sky above, so blue 
it looks like a moving sea and the clouds like 
white boats sailings; sensing the hundreds of 
thoughts twisting and turning within, massing 
into a great, hard ball that tears your insides 
and aches far worse than the arm that lays 
mangled in your lap or the leg shattered in 
the sand or the small, hot bullet burrowed and 
buried in your chest. 

How sad when the heat of the sun begins 
io cool and the sting of the sun turns cold; 
and the roar of the guns seems far away and 
the one brave bird has flown with the day 
and only the memory of his song remains, and 
the stench all around crowds out the last clean 
breeze and the sky looms distant and coldly 
grey, and oaly your thoughts seem close in this 
great lone desert. How sad when you know that 
Death stalks near on this lonesome plain and 
man is his prey and there’s no place to hide; 
and no time to say them, no one to hear the 
thoughts that must be said. 

There’s been lots of fun in your life, a lot 
of fun and laughter and song: The moonlight 
picnics, the swell formals, the hundred and 
one crazy things kids do—you’ve done them 
all. That’s not why you're sad. You've got no 


H OW good the sun feels, hot and burning 


gripe against life. You’ve got no complaint 
about what life’s given you. It’s what you 
haven’t given life that makes you sad. You’ve 
sauntered along accepting what came your 
way, not caring much about things outside your 
own small world. It took a whole doggone war 
to wake you up, to make you see what was 
going on. You'd always believed in the U. S. A. 
and democracy. Sure, it was swell: U. S. A— 
garden spot of the world. You’d never thought 
much about thirteen million people abused: 
poll taxes, lynchings, jimcrow, race riots, bad 
housing, no jobs, low income, dirt, squalor, 
filth, segregation, discrimination. What had 
they meant to you! All of a sudden you wanted 
to laugh, and the pain shoots through your 
body like a bolt and your lips freeze stiff in 
a grotesque grin. It took a whole darn war to 
wake YOU up. 

Such things had been far away before this 
hell had come. Your world had been safe. Let 
cach fellow look out for himself, that had been 
your motto. But somehow, somewhere ia this 
mad game of war you had changed. Funny you 
hadn't seen things then. It was all so clear 
now. And here you lay, filled up with this new 
sense of life and your place in the scheme of 
things, among the dead and the dying. 


It's cold now. The sun’s gone and the 
day’s gone and the night hangs black and 
still. Each painful breath is a precious bit of 
your life span ebbing away. The tears come, 
not tears of pain, but of longing and help- 
lessness. 

You lay alone on the sand, with the black- 
ness of night and the stillness of death all 
around, crying — and dying. 


COMMUNITY CENTER AIDED 
IN SPONSORING TEEN-AGE CANTEEN 


MARION, Ind.—When the Junior Association of 
Commerce insisted upon making the new Teen-Age 
Recreation Center in this city available to youth of all 
races, it established a desirable precedent in Indiana 
for the action of other communities. The Parent- 
Teachers Association and the Carver Community Cen- 
ter, an affiliate of the National Urban League, were 
among the first organizations to propose the service for 
young people. A number of other individuals and or- 
ganizations withdrew their support when it was learned 
that Negro youth would be included. The Junior Asso- 
ciation of Commerce became the sponsoring agency with 


the express provisions that all teen agers should be served 

Harold Harrison, president of the Junior Association 
of Commerce, is a member of the Race Relations Com- 
mittee of the Carver Community Center 


PORTLAND LEAGUE 
GETS EXECUTIVE 

PORTLAND, Ore. Edwin Carlos Berry, former 
community organization secretary of the Urban League 
of Pittsburgh and a member of its staff since 1936, be- 
came the Portland Urban League's first executive sec- 
retary cn May 1. The Portland League, established last 
December, is one of the newer affiliates of the Urban 
League movement. 
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New Books On Our Bookshelf 


A Record of Childhood and Youth 


BLACK BOY. By Richard Wright. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50 


pp light of the tremendous strides made in the field of 

psychiatry, a piece of popular writing has been long 
overdue that showed the psychic wounds inflicted upon 
Negroes by the contradictions in our society. The short 
biography of Richard Wright included in a last year’s 
volume devoted to thirteen successful Negroes com- 
mented upon Wright's respectable knowledge of psy- 
chology. Black Boy, purportedly a record of his child- 
hood and youth, does reveal that Wright’s avowed de- 
sire to “find out someday” has carried him deep into 
the study of behavior. In this story of his growing up 
experience, he has applied the psycho-analytic technique 
to a study of his familial relations, and has come out 
with a bitter commentary upon family life as he knew it 
and an even more bitter indictment of the position of 
the Negro in American life. 

In this record of a Negro child trapped between 
the Scylla of a hateful family and the Charybdis of 
a hostile world, we may find the story of any child, 
white or black, rich or poor. Growing up in the world 
may be a painful process at best. Even with the buffer 
of a sympathetic family, the first brushes with cold 
reality are likely to be hurting. Psychiatry teaches that 
the wounds—or trauma—inflicted in childhood and 
adolescence may scar the personality forever, and in- 
hibit the full, free development of a child into happy, 
adjusted adulthood. A simple example: Due to eco- 
nomic circumstances, the Wright family moved no less 
than a dozen times in the space of a few years. Wright 
tells us that as a result he has never been able to abide 
any one place for long at the time. Of course, the 
opposite could have happened, and the desire been 
born in him for a permanent home from which he 
would only emerge due to the direst exigency. Psy- 
chiatry, however, has not yet explained why any in- 
dividual makes his own peculiar reactions to a situa- 
tion or set of circumstances. 


Add to this more or less natural phenomena of grow- 
ing up with its inevitable hurts, a child like Richard 
Wright who (to use the psychiatric lingo of which he 
is so fond) was never able to establish a satisfactory 
object world relationship to anything or anybody in his 
environment and we may get the stuff of which crim- 
inals are made. Once in a great while, luckily for 
society, we get a Wright, whose evolution can only be 
explained by the God in Whom the adolescent Richard 
Wright struggled to believe. 

The constant moving and reshuffling, the never end- 
ing necessity to adjust to new people and situations, and 
above all, the ceaseless hunger and deprivation left 
this boy unanchored and afraid, both physically and 
emotionally. He was never able to love anything, or 
to experience a really strong sustaining relationship be- 
tween himself and anything outside of himself. Locked 
in his own egocentric struggles, Wright did not permit 
himself (or was afraid to permit himself) to be touched 
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by the few rays of positive feeling that sometimes came 
his way. There was Ella who secretly taught him some- 
thing about books, but somehow he could not cling 
to her. Rather, he reveled in his misery, being h.ppi- 
est in unhappiness. It was not even love for Betsey, 
the little dog, that kept him from selling her. Nor was 
it the difference between the ninety-seven cents he was 
offered and the dollar that he demanded. It was his 
hate for the white woman who wanted Betsey, his taste 
of the ego satisfaction accruing when he found some- 
thing in his possession wanted by someone else—some- 
thing he had the power to withhold. 

There are moving passages of fine writing in Black 
Boy that surge and exalt. There is in this story of one 
boy a portion of every boy’s story, irrespective of race; 
the fear of the unknown, the growing pains, the bout 
with religion and the struggle to “feel something,” the 
desire to please one’s elders, but the pressing necessity 
to please oneself, the wish for the esteem of his peers 
and associates. But the simple law of averages would 
prevent any one boy from getting into as many situa- 
tions as we have related in this story, and one senses, 
with regret, that it is hard to know where biography, 
leaves off and fiction begins. This serves to weaken the 
whole structure of the book, and to make it uncon- 
vincing in its entirety. 

Laying aside the fact that all this probably did not 
happen to one boy, the fact remains that such things 
can happen, do happen. Is the conditioning imposed 
upon Negroes by the South as brutal as this? Ask this 
reviewer who spent more years in the deep, deep South 
than she cares to remember. The answer is yes. Do 
mothers, grandmothers, aunts, uncles, reject children as 
completely as this boy was rejected? Ask any family 
case worker, visit the children’s court and watch the 
naked, unadulterated hate that can exist between a 
parent and child. The answer is yes. Do schoolteachers 
like Aunt Addie wreck their sex-starved, frustrated re- 
pressions upon helpless childhood? Ask any objective 
observer of an average public school system. Again the 
answer is yes. 

Too, there are some blatant assertions, some bland 
generalizations in Black Boy that are themselves denied 
in the unfolding of the story. Wright speaks of the 
“strange absence of real kindness in Negroes,” but upon 
the occasion of his mother’s first paralytic stroke he re- 
lates how the neighbors came in and nursed her, fed 
the children, cleaned the house, washed the clothes, 
gave freely of what was their’s to give. Well, what is 
kindness anyway ? 

In spite of any and all weaknesses, either as a literary 
achievement or as a record in race relations, this book 
is required reading. There is grim warning in these 
pages that the absence of wholesome family life in 
which the members are bound together in a spirit of 
love and mutual helpfulness is one of the main factors 
producing hostile, anti-social members of the commun- 
ity. Here is your proof that the absence of an ego-ideal 
to which youth may aspire and emulate either in a 
parent or parent substitute can turn upon the world a 
generation of moral degenerates. But the real power 
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and strength of Black Boy lies in the question it poses 


that society will be hard put to answer: How long will 
you go on inflicting these psychic wounds upon all 
youth, upon Negro youth particularly, that fester and 
grow and finally burst with all the fury of a hurt and 
cornered animal upon you, its creator? Richard 
Wright is a miracle, one in a million, or in several 
millions. Not many who have all their lives been torn 
from hate to hate stumble accidentally upon the world 
of books, there to find surcease from anguish in the 
written word. Those millions of others in all races who 
have been and are being hurt as Wright was hurt are 
not so fortunate as to be able to write hostility out of 
their systems. They get it out in bloodier, ugler ways, 
ways that are inimical to themselves and to society. 
Will you, can you, be warned by this boy’s story? 
—PATSY GRAVES. 


Unconditional Citizenship 
WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS. Edited by Rayford 

W. Logan. Chapel Hill: The University of North 

Carolina Press, 1944, $3.50. 

Hs book represents in full measure much of the 

best thinking in the Negro group about what the 
Negro wants. The fourteen contributors agree substan- 
tially that the Negro wants, in the words of the editor, 
“to enjoy the same rights, opportunities and privileges 
that are vouchsafed to all other Americans and to 
fulfill all the obligations that are required of all other 
Americans.” Even though the contributors represent 
every shade of opinion, from conservatism to thorough- 
going radicalism, their unanimity of agreement about 
what the Negro wants is not particularly surprising. 
What is surprising, and agreeably so, is the similarity 
of views among these same conservatives, liberals, and 
radicals about many of the basic causes of the Negro’s 
third-class citizenship. And the contributors are even in 
fair agreement about the basic needs of the: Negro 
group in order to attain full citizenship status. The 
conservative thought as herein represented is by no 
means reactionary, and the radical thought, if any- 
thing, is not extreme enough. 

Nor is this to be interpreted as meaning that there 
are no wide differences of opinion expressed. There 
are. In addition, several precise and concrete programs 
for attaining full citizenship appear. These will attract 
or repel the reader according to his individual think- 
ing and experience. But throughout, these fourteen 
expressions concur in demanding better schools, better 
health programs, better housing, and more job oppor- 
tunities. How best to satisfy these demands, and others, 
brings forth, naturally, the variety of opinions and 
plans. Some seem quite feasible, some for the present, 
at least, are partly unworkable, but none, even the pro- 
posals of the radicals, are fantastic. 

Most of the contributors to What the Negro Wants 
are or have been schoolmen. Two, however, are lead- 
ers of powerful Negro unions, affliated with the A.F.L. 
and the C.1.0., two are journalists, and one recently 
resigned an important teaching post to work actively 
with the Communist Party. Although business, politics, 
and religon among Negroes are discussed by several of 
the contributors, no representative of these fields has 
contributed an article. While some articles touch upon 


it, only one article definitely and completely traces the 
plight of Negro Americans to the world-wide exploita- 
tion and subjugation of the darker peoples. 

Despite the frank recognition by most of the con- 
tributors of the gravity of the Negro American’s plight, 
a tone of subdued optimism — not wishful thinking, 
however — runs through the book. Most of the articles 
seem to imply that in spite of reverses the lot of the 
Negro is gradually improving. Still, whatever one thinks 
about the individual approaches, the acuteness with 
which the opinions are presented, the total lack of 
hysteria and denunciation—in a word, the mature and 
realistic statements demand a careful hearing. No in- 
telligent American, no matter what his shade of skin 
or shade of opinion about the Negro problem, can 
shirk a careful weighing of the implications and con- 
clusions presented in What The Negro Wants. For white 
America must change, and that speedily, its basic at- 
titudes and prejudices toward the Negro. If it refuses, 
it may, as one contributor puts it, “sound .. . the 
death knell of democratic western civilization.” 

—J. WELFRED HOLMES. 


U. S. A. AN AMERICAN HISTORY FOR THE 
UPPER GRADES. By Harold U. Faulkner, Tyler 
Kepner, and Victor E. Pitkin. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1945. 620 pp. $2.12. 

AN important goal of the writers of this very read- 

able history is “to help young people better to 
understand the place of the U. S. A. among her neigh- 
bors, with special reference to the postwar years.” At- 
taining that goal involves the use of techniques which 
causes many text-books to be read only in classrooms, 
and then frequently under duress. Dates are associated 
with significant events which make them important, 
rather than presented as an end in themselves. The 
very serviceable illustrations are accompanied by obser- 
vations and criticisms. which cause the pictures to tell 
their story much more effectively. Thus the pictures of 

Early Settlers at Jamestown carries the legend: “This 

picture shows that there were too many soldiers and 

‘gentlemen’ who sat around and loafed while the few 

servants did the work... .” 

Without evasion and with admirable directness, 
U. S. A. tells the story of the War Between the States 
in such fashion that even those who insist on continu- 
ally fighting that war can have no just complaint. 
With equal skill is treated the relationship of our 
nation to the other countries of America, and to the 
rest of the world. Evidence is presented to show that 
we are really the United States of America. “Too long 
have we thought of ourselves as simply the United 
States.” That kind of thinking has without doubt made 
for coolness between ourselves and our neighbors in 
Latin America. 

Students of intercultural education will find in 
U. §. A. a book which meets their most exacting re- 
quirements. For emphasis is not on battles won or lost, 
but on the strides which we are making toward more 
complete understanding of ourselves and the other 
peoples of the world. If this valuable book did not 
announce itself as a text, it could become a best seller 


of 1945. ALPHONSE HENINGBURG. 
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Books for Young Readers 


OUR NEGRO BROTHER. By Edith H. Mayer. New 

York: Shady Hill Press. $1.50. 

few children know the story of the Negro in 
American life. The reason is clear, for as Anne 
Coolidge states in her introduction to this book, “His- 
tory has been unfair in the things it has not told about 
the Negro.” 

Our Negro Brother, distinguished for its poetic style 
and simple narrative, is a hopeful sign of our times, 
Our democratic ideal for the post-war world can have 
real meaning for young readers only if they be made 
aware of the contribution of all groups to present day 
society. It is important that early in life before the 
basic prejudices and taboos of their elders have been 
assimilated, that democratic thinking be instilled in our 
children. 

Teachers will welcome this little book of biographical 
sketches, which may well be used throughout the 
grades, for the author has not sacrificed historical fact 
for simple clarity. 

While telling of exploration, adventure, science and 
social problems, the author, at the same time, gives the 
child an appreciation for the responsibilities of good 
citizenship. In reading the book a child cannot over- 
look the loyalty of Pedro Nino to Columbus, the lead- 
ership in civic affairs of Crispus Attucks and the love 
of freedom for all men which burned in the heart of 
Frederick Douglass. The child sees in the life of Har- 
viet Tubman the cooperative efforts of Negroes and 
whites in overthrowing the vicious evils of slavery. 
Other personalities included are Matthew Henson, 
George Washington Carver, Mary McLeod Bethune and 
A. Philip Randolph. 

Else McKean’s sepia illustrations accompany each 
story and enhance the value of the book for young- 
sters. 

In Our Negro Brother Edith Mayer has provided 
stories about the Negro which have been omitted from 
our school texts. In this area the author has rendered 
a service which should be only a beginning. With new 
interest in intercultural education, there is an increas- 
ing demand for books which portray with accuracy 
the contributions of all the people. 


MY HAPPY DAYS. By Jane Dabney Shackelford. 
Washington, D. C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1944. 
$2.15. 

HAT constitutes a good home? A good home is a 
happy home and Miss Shackelford has done an 
excellent job in portraying the ideal home. My Happy 

Days, although intended for the very young reader, 

may well serve as a guide for the serious parent who 

wishes to create the proper atmosphere for her grow- 
ing child. 

I like the book immensely. I like the rich photog- 
raphy which Cecil Vinson has done so superbly and 
which tells better than words that which the author 
has omitted from the text. The book delineates the 
dreams which all Negroes have for their children—that 
they too enjoy a sense of security and well-being. 

Rex, the little brother, narrates the story. He and 
his little sister Mary live in a home where sharing, 
friendliness, and working together are the rule. Rex 
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likes his sister and glories in the comradeship of his 
father. His teacher has the sweet voice which he asso- 
ciates with his mother. At the end of his happy day 
Rex kneels to pray to thank God because “the world 
is so full of a number of things, we should all be as 
happy as kings.” 


Teachers and parents who are alert to the significance 
of our times will find this an excellent book to intro- 
duce to their children, America’s largest minority group 


My Happy Days should go far in creating better 
racial understanding. 


STORIES FOR LITTLE TOTS. Revised Edition. 
By Evangeline Harris Merriweather. Terre Haute, 
Ind. Family Publishing Co., Inc. 


TJT'HIS little primer is replete with historical back- 

ground material dealing with the cultural tradi- 
tions of the Negro. The stories, which scaled to the 
understanding and reading level of a little child, may 
well serve in disseminating facts concerning Negroes 
among older readers. 

The book is abundantly illustrated. The family 
Stories in Unit I lend variety by introducing home and 
school activities. 

The significant contribution which Evangeline Mer- 
riweather has made is her positive approach to better 
group understanding. Attitudes are shaped and behavior 
patterns are formed while children are in the lower 
grades. This book, in the hands of little children, will 
go far toward laying foundations of mutual group re- 
spect. The book can be used profitably in all elemen- 
tary schools. 

—VINETTA M. THOMPSON 


Book Reviewers 


PATSY GRAVES is a recent graduate of the New York 
Schocl of Social Work. J. WELFRED HOLMES, 
chairman of the English division, Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers College, is doing graduate work in English at the 
University of Pittsburgh on a Rosenwald Fellowship 
VINETTA M. THOMPSON has been released from 
teaching in the New York City school system to serve as 
counselcr in the field of Human Relations for the 
Board of Education. 


New Books Received 

AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO: Preparatory 
Volume. New York: The Phelps-Stokes Fund, Inc 
$2.75. 

NORTH AMERICAN NEGRO POETS. A Bibliog- 
raphical Checklist of Their Writings, 1760-1944. By 
Dorothy B. Porter. Hattiesburg, Miss.: The Book 
Farm. $2.40. 

JEWS IN THE POST-WAR WORLD. By Max Gortt- 
schalk and Abraham G. Duker. New York: The 
Dryden Press. $3.00. 

ARE MEN EQUAL? By Henry Alcnzo Myers. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

COLOR AND DEMOCRACY — Colonies and Peace. 
By W. E. Burghardt DuBois. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $2.00. 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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SURVEY OF THE MONTHS 
(Continued from Page 153) 


RACE RELATIONS AWARDS 


PRESENTED 

The Council for Fair Play, established “to foster 
good will and better understanding among all people,” 
presented its first award for “outstanding service toward 
racial harmony” to William Jay Schieffelin on April 15. 
Dr. Walter Damrosch, composer and conductor, pre- 


sented the award during the intermission of a concert 


in the Waldorf-Astoria. The award consists of a bronze . 


plaque bas-relief of Mr. Schieffelin, by Jo David- 
son—and a fund which the recipient will distribute to 
those agencies which in his opinion improve “human 
relations and better understanding.” (N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, April 16.) 

Dr. Howard W. Odum, of the University of N. C., 
was the recipient of the Edward L. Bernays Award for 
Outstanding Achievement in Negro-White Relations, at 
a luncheon given by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, on February 12, in the 
Hotel Commodore. The presentation was made by Dr. 
G. Bromley Oxman, Bishop of the New York Methodist 
area and president of the Federal Council. The award 
consisted of a $1,000 United States Savings Bond and 
an engrossed scroll. 


OUR CANAL ZONE 
AGENT — Florence I. 
Ferguson, a_ veritable 
Pin-Up Girl, is our ex- 
clusive representative in 
the Republic of Panama 
and the Canal Zone. 
You wouldn’t believe 
it, but she has been sell- 
ing “Opportunity” in 
Cristobal since 1937. 


SECOND RACE RELATIONS INSTITUTE 
TO BE HELD AT FISK 

The second Annual Institute of Race Relations, un- 
der the auspices of the Race Relations Division of the 
American Missionary Association, will be held at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn., July 2-21. 

Men and women of different backgrounds and experi- 
ences may have the opportunity to study and discuss 
the problems and methods of dealing with racial situa- 
tions. Additional information may be secured from 
Charles S. Johnson, Director, Division of Race Rela- 
tions, American Missionary Association, Fisk University, 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 


Ted Yates, 
editor - in- chief 
of the Inde- 
pendent Press 
Service and 
New York cor- 
respondent of 
the Afro-Amer- 
ican News- 
papers, receiv- 
ing the Adam 
Hats 1945 
“Tolerance” 
Award for his 
promotion of 
interracial good 
will through 
the Negro press. 


Photo by Jay Seymour 


NEWSPAPERMAN RECEIVES 
“TOLERANCE” AWARD 


The presentation was made by Geraldyn Dismond 
Holland, administrative assistant of the Department of 
Health. Mrs. Holland and Yates worked side by side 
for several years on many newspapers. 

The Adam Hats program was broadcast over Station 
WHN on the afternoon of March 24. 


MORE HEALING HANDS 
WANTED 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis an-— 
nounced on March 19 a $1,267,600 program to insure 
the training of new hands in the physical therapy field. 
Scholarships for as many additional specialists as can 
be accommodated at approved civilian schools of physi- 
cal therapy now are available. In addition, more teach- 
ers are to be prepared through National Foundation 
fellowships to increase future enrollment of the schools. 


There must be a continuous source of supply, the 
Foundation says, if it is to fulfill its pledge that all in- 
fantile paralysis victims who need medical care shall be 
able to obtain it regardless of age, color, race, creed or 
financial ability to pay for the services. 


Admission to courses is in September and October, in 
January and February, and in May and June. 


ASKS BI-RACIAL GROUP TO STUDY 
NURSING NEEDS IN OKLAHOMA 


Formation of a bi-racial committee to survey nurs- 
ing needs of Oklahoma’s Negroes has been recom- 
mended to nursing leaders and educators in the state 
by Miss Alma Vessells of the National Nursing Council 
for War Service, as a result of her recent visit there 
at the request of Dr. G. L. Harrison, president of Lang- 
ston University. Miss Vessells spoke before the Okla- 
homa State Legislature, pointing out that the state has 
approximately 170,000 Negro population, to whom only 
155 hospital beds are available, and that health con- 
ditions among Negro citizens there are deplorable. 
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NEGRO MARINES TO RECEIVE 
OFFICERS TRAINING 

For the first time in the history of the United States 
Marine Corps, three Negro Marines are being trained 
as possible commissioned officers and are now in the 
9th Plantoon Commanders Class at the Marine Corps 
Officer Candidate School in Quantico, Va. 

The candidates are Ist Sgt. Charles Willis Simmons, 
27, of Centralia, Ill, a former high school teacher in 
Waynesboro, Miss.; Sgt. Major Charles Fisher Ander- 
son, 24, Birmingham, Ala., former editor and part 
owner of News Pic Magazine; and Ist Sgt. George 
Frederick Ellis, Jr., 30, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a trained 
civil engineer. 

STUDY MADE OF NEGROES’ WARTIME 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 

The Division of Review and Analysis of the FEPC 
completed a study of “The Wartime Employment of 
Negroes in the Federal Government,” in January. The 
study was prepared under the supervision of John A. 
Davis, director of the Division of Review and Analysis, 
by Cornelius L. Golightly with the assistance of India 
W. Hemphill. 

Replete with pertinent information and statistics, the 
summary revealed that “Negroes have made their 
greatest numerical gains in that part of Federal service 
which will be most drastically curtailed after the 

* * * 


FIRST NEGRO NURSE 
IN NAVY 

Miss Phyllis Mae Daley, of New York City, the first 
Negro nurse to be accepted for the United States Navy 
Reserve Corps, was commissioned an ensign on 
March 8. 


ANTI-BIAS BILLS PASSED 
IN EASTERN STATES 
New York 

On March 12, Governor Thomas E. Dewey signed 
into law the Ives-Quinn bill which gives New York 
State the nation’s first official commission to fight racial 
and religious discrimination in employment. The spon- 
sors of the bill were Irving M. Ives, of Chenango, Re- 
publican majority leader of the Assembly, and Elmer 
F. Quinn, of New York, Democratic minority leader of 
the Senate. 

In signing the bill, Governor Dewey said, “Today we 
are witnessing an act which gives living reality to the 
principles of our country. . . . Not only is this bill a 
reaffirmation of the great principles by which we live 
It is an expression of confidence that government is not 
such a clumsy thing that it cannot solve delicate prob- 
lems.” (N. Y. Herald Tribune, March 13, 1945 
New Jersey 

On April 16, Governor Walter E. Edge signed into 
law seven bills banning racial and religious discrimina- 
tion in employment, schools, municipal hospitals, hotels 
and places of entertainment. Assemblyman James O 
Hill, Essex County Republican, was the sponsor of the 
measures. 

Governor Edge said, “It is unquestionably a step ir 
the right direction, which can only succeed if those 
who believe in it lend their aid to the spirit of toler- 
ance which has never been displayed between those who 
favor these bills and those wh» do not want them. .. .” 

The main measure sets up a division against dis- 
crimination in the State Department of Education and 
makes employers and labor unions who violate the anti- 
bias provisions subject to grand jury indictment on mis- 
demeanor charges. . . . The six other measures extend 
civil rights acts already on New Jersey statute books 
(N. Y. Herald Tribune, April 17, 1945.) 


THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE NEGRO 
(Continued from Page 127) 


Great Britain or France or Italy or the other 
continental countries of Europe. 

It is also strange that we fail to recognize 
the patent fact that this attitude is of one piece 
with the Nazi doctrine of master race suprem- 
acy. We are (albeit unwittingly) fostering a 
doctrine to all intents the same as the one we 
are unanimous in condemning and exerting all 
our energies to wipe out and destroy. 

This mental attitude is no doubt our logical 
heritage from slavery days when the Negro was 
scarcely classed as a fellow human being, but 
as a chattel to be bought and sold like cattle 
and beasts of burden, without any “rights 
which a white man is bound to respect.” This 
is naturally begotten of the idea that Negroes 
are an inferior race and this idea is the parent 
of our race prejudice. It is our duty to reverse 
this mental attitude. 

The theory of race inferiority has been di- 
rectly given the lie by the remarkable progress 
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that this race has made during the past fifty or 
seventy-five years, once their shackles were re- 
moved. It is not reasonable to believe that an 
inferior race could produce such outstanding 
men as Booker Washington or George Wash- 
ington Carver, to say nothing of the great 
numbers of scientists, artists, musicians, law- 
yers and physicians and “first class fighting 
men” to be found among their ranks. The ne- 
cessary limits of an article like this render it 
impractical to cite the many examples which 
exist, but may I in this connection direct your 
attention to a book which you will find interest- 
ing and informative. It is called “Cavalcade 
of the American Negro.” It should inspire 
you to join in the crusade to restore to the 
Negro his rightful place and the enjoyment of 
his inalienable rights as a citizen of this free 
nation of ours, and, let me add, at the same 
time wiping out an ugly and discreditable blot 
upon our national record. 
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FISK 
UNIVERSITY 


African Studies 
Christian Service 
Community Work Shops 


Pre-Nursing 
Social Studies 
For further information address 


- THE REGISTRAR, 
NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in the Nation's Capital 
A Complete Education on One Campus, 
Graduate and Professional 
College of Liberal Arts College of Pharmacy 
Graduate School College of Dentistry 
School of Music School of Religi 
School of Law 
College of Medicine Summer School 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
National Defense Courses Under Supervision of 
United States Office of Education (Free) | 


Athletics . . . R.O.T.C. . . . Student Government] 
Debating 
259 Teachers . . . 4,196 Students 


11,810 Alumni . . . 26 Buildings 
Registration 


SUMMER QUARTER—June 12, 1945—First Term} 
July 17, 1945—Second Term 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Training Program is| 
established at Howard University in Medicine. 
For Announcements and permit to Register, Write 

THE REGISTRAR 


Uf enough such books 
are written, if enough 
millions of people read 
them, maybe, someday, 
there will be a greater 
understanding and a 


more true democracy.” 


—Orville Prescott, 
N. Y. Times 


By RICHARD WRIGHT 
Author of Native Son 


“A deeply disturbing document 
in race relations.” —Howard 
Mumford Jones, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature 


“Possibly the most sensational 
confession of an American boy- 
hood ever put on paper.”— 
Harry Hansen, N. Y. World- 
Telegram 


A Book-of-the-Month Club 
Selection for March 


At all bookstores @ $2.50 


SPECIAL ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


The next issue of OPPORTUNITY, observ- 
ing the Thirty-fifth Anniversary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, will tell the engaging 
story of the integration of Negroes into the 
urban life of America. 

DON’T MISS IT! 
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Voorhees N. and I. School 
DENMARK, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Junior College, High School, and Trade Departments. 
Co-educational Institution. Rated by Southern -Asso- 
ciation and the State Department of Education of 
South Carolina. Splendid equipment. Healthy loca- 
tion. Expenses reasonable. Under direction of the 
Episcopal Church of South Carolina and the Amer- 
ican Church Institute for Negroes. 
Write for information to: 

J. E. BLANTON, Principal 

Denmark, South Carolina 


Bethune Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
A School of Distinction and Personality 
in The Sunny South 


Two-Year Curricula in: 


ARTS AND SCIENCES HOME ECONOMICS 
BUSINESS VOCATIONS 


Four-Year Curriculum in: 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


e 
For Information, address 
JAMES A. COLSTON, President 


Color and 


Democracy 


Colonies and Peace 
by W.E. BURGHARDT DuBOIS 


This challenging new book presents the problems of 
post-war planning from the point of view of the colored 
roces. Dr. DuBois keenly analyzes the problems of 
colonies, foreign investment, expansion of democratic 
government for the mosses of men, and the feasibility 
of world government through mandates $2.00 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


Summer Sessions in Social Work 
at the 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


June 11 — July 14 July 16 — August 19 


Same credit for courses toward the Diploma 
or Degree as when offered during fall and 
winter sessions. 

SPECIAL COURSES IN SOCIAL WORK 
WITH VETERANS 


Member of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work 
Affiliated with and enjoying all the benefits 


of regular Atlanta University Summer 
School. 


Forrester B. Washington, Director 
ae Henry Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 


PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 


Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATION 

SUMMER SESSION, 
REGISTRATION — JUNE 18. 


For information write to: 
R. B. Atwood, President 


INSURANCE 


Ordinary, Industrial, Group 
Modern Policies That Fit Modern Needs. 


SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 

3501 South Parkway 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


THE FASCINATING STORY OF The OF 


L255 OF TOUR READING TASTES 
PRICE POSTPAD 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 


A CLASS A COLLEGE 


religious education. 


Seminary offering degree of B.D. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Virginia Union University 


with a graduate School of Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in the liberal 
arts and sciences, religion, education, and 


For information address the President or the Dean 
of the College, Virginia Union University, 


Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


( BS. Degree 
2—Elementary Educatio 

(Intermediate, Grades ee B.8. Degree 
3—Home Economics 

(Elementary end High School) ..... B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

a and High School) .....B.8 


TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 

fully accredited member of the Amertean Association 
of Teachers Colleges 

Por further information and , write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Rutland 


PART II 


now available on request. 


Books on the Negro and Slavery 
Catalogue listing over 500 items 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY 


Vermont 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Information address: 
The Registrar 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEG 
Courses leading to Bachelor’s emt in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 


Box 1589F 


A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


For catalog and information write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Greensboro, N. C. 


== 


AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Graduate Courses Leading te 
the MA. and MS. Degree 

Information address: 
PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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DARK WISDOM 
(Continued from Page 129) 


ship of little more than his lava-lava, a small 


KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Offering liberal education under Christian 
© tor youre. 


piece of classicism. And, still, it is a kind of 
romance that has primitive charm and sim 
plicity of expression. 

| This, then, is the story of Willie Basua and 
his letters. And woven through the story and 
climaxing its plot, woven as manifestly as a 
red thread of cotton through the soft nap of a 
| black velvet piece, is a question, asking: what 
is the answer of the illiterates in a land of plenty 
where ambition and energy are the influential 
| requisites of enlightenment ? 

What can they answer? 


1 cgeducationsl, — non-sectarian in faculty and thatch hut shared with his famiy, a taro patch, We 
the banana bushes that grow wild, and the jun- dial 
ts gles and the rivers of the jungles, and the fields dat 
music. Preparation for teaching, playground super of lalang grass, and the boundless four-way sea. = 
ma reprotessional preparation for the ministry, _ Before the war came he had never been off chil 
Evening classes available for teachers his island. He had never seen an automobile. 
And our large buildings and locomotives and 
seve ‘ paved streets and the comfort of small towas mg 
DAVID KING CHERRY, Dean are but words of a story to him. He has never tha 
known the ease that comes from relaxing on con 
the plush of a small main street theatre, and enc 
the advantages of a proved and centrally-or- pic 
po ia has come to him across the waters. Tal 
REGISTRAR This is the heritage of Willie Basua, jungle 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, PENNSYLVANIA boy with frizzy hair, of a small island, and off- a 
spring of a twisted and destitute society. - 
| He has picked up his knowledge piecemeal tail 
from a native mission—has taken a few crude nal 
implements of learning and risen far above the ] 
stage of illiteracy. 
grs OFFE Ay 2P His triumph is a credit to one people and a boc 
2 challenge to another. It is a lesson for educa- = 
GENUINE tors. It is, in a sense, a parallel to a jig of folk- 
LEATHER & ZIPPER | lore whose quality could evolve as a masterful ¥ 


BLUE, BROWN a 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 
BEAUTIFUL GENUINE LEATHER | Continued from Page 160) 
Make-tp Kit. size approt. 4x6 inches 
SPECIAL tone GUIDE. By Dallas Johnson. New York: 
ORDER TOOAY. $1 20°, Public Affairs Committee. 10 cents. 
tos, 96.38, “ ©. 0. Pay Post- EXPERIMENTS IN DEMOCRACY. (A record of sme 
. ' of the steps taken by the USO Division of the Na 
F. &. MOVELTY WORKS, DEPT. EA tional Board, YWCA, toward achieving its goal of 
1i EAST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 2 “service to all involved in the war effort,” and of 
{GC somes. srarry setting forward Negro-white relationships in America.) 
Retail Wie Yor New York: USO Division of the National Board, 
YWCA. 
BLOOD DOESN’T TELL. (A play about Blood Plasma 


and Blood Donors.) New York: The Womans Pres 
10 cents. 
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“MY MOST MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE” 
(Continued from Page 141) 


wo read one of the books from the pile. The 
West Indian background struck me imme- 
diately, and the story gripped me from the 
tart, for it was so genuine. The first chapter 
wnderly depicted the death of a woman in 
childbirth. How easily Tabby might have writ- 
ten this book had she only not given up writ- 
ing! As I read on, I came to a snow episode 
that reminded me very much of Tabby’s first 
composition, “My Most Memorable Experi- 
ence.” I turned to the jacket. On it was the 
picture of a handsome, modern Negro woman, 
say, twenty-five years old. It looked a lot like 
Tabitha, except of course that there was no 
agricultural coiffure, the face was fuller, more 
mature and mellow, and the clothes were well 
tailored. Was it indeed Tabitha? The author’s 
name, Mrs. Leland M. Hackett, gave no clue. 

I turned to the dedication. “To my devoted 
wacher, Mr. George De Witt Melvin, this 
book is gratefully dedicated.” My Tabby had 
made good! 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Incorporated in 1856 Co-educational 
Accredited by the North Central Association of 


Colleges and American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Variety of courses offered in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Education and 
Industrial Arts, University Laboratory High School 
and Payne Theological Seminary. Also R.O.T.C. 
and ESMDT courses. 
Distinguished for Training in Leadership 
For further information write the Registrar 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 


y — city 
‘Arts 
Mechanic Arts Agriculture 


Physical Education 
Enlisted Reserve Army Corps 


The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Craduate Schoot—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism—JEFFERSON CITY 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefierson City, Missouri 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
“The Gateway To Christian Education” 


@ STRONG FACULTY 

@ MODERN FACILITIES 

@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees through the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. Fully approved by the departments of 
education in many Southern states for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. 
For further information write: 

THE REGISTRAR 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University inctudes 
College of Liberal Arts 
Coliege of Pharmacy i 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School | 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: | 
THE REGISTRAR 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses Offered Leading to Bachelor of 
Science Degree in 
AGRICULTURE Home Economics 


Commercitat Dietetics Mecuanicat INpDUsTRIES 
EpucaTion Puysicat EpucaTIon 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commercial Dietetics, 


Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans — Graduate Study — Veterinary 
Medicine—U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps—Summer Scheol 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
propert- owner fo be uninsured. 

See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS’ 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We epecialize in vpening. closing and auditing bookr 
of corporations as well a» making income tax re. 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
aud accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondeme« -tudent- 
85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 35-3493 


COLLEGE TRAINING IN NURSING 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


Write today for particulars 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton [Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 


Alter learning the 


SYSTEM 


of Scientitic Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT— SO CAN YOU 


in depends your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living,’s0 here your oppor. 

take immediate advantage of it. 
COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ALEX LEAL COLLECE 


New York Chicago w Richmond 
For hurther intormetion write 
Apex College, 200 W. 133th St., New York City 


EECISTER NOW? 
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BOBBIE’S FRIEND 

(Continued from Page 148) 
Robeson-like voice was like thunder in the 
small kitchen. Throughout the song, Mrs. Reyn- 
olds felt little shivers of excitement racing 
through her. 

For a while after he had finished, the colored 
children stood with their faces still turned up 
to him, no one moving. Then, Buster broke 
into a titter, ran at him, and Artie picked him 
up in his powerful arms, sat down and held 
him on his lap. Again, Buster began to pull at 
his neckerchief. 

Mrs. Reynolds excused herself and went into 
the dining room, shutting the door to the 
kitchen behind her to keep out the chatter 
of the children that followed. 

She sat on the backless chair near the win- 
dow, and for a moment looked vacantly at the 
rectangle of light in the house far up the dark 
street. 

Her thoughts were bitter ones. She thought 
of the night not long ago when Mrs. Enwright 
rose at the meeting and moved that the wo 
men’s club asked the city commission to turn 
down the request of Eleanor Randall, the noted 
colored singer, to sing at the municipal stadium 
—with all proceeds to go to a war relief fund. 

Inside, in the kitchen, Artie was getting a 
warm, appreciative reception. She knew the 
kind of reception the ladies would give him. It 
wouldn’t be the same as .hat given Mrs. Win- 
fred’s or Mrs. De Pue’s boy. Not hardly. 

She picked up the telephone and gave the 
operator a number. 

“T don’t know where the boys could be, Mrs. 
Enwright,” she lied. “They haven’t showed up 
yet.” 

“Funny Bobbie didn’t call you, isn't it. 
deah ?” 

“Yes, and it’s got me worried. I’ve got a ter- 
rific headache from thinking about him. I'm 
really in no mood for a meeting tonight. = 
you needn't stop by for me.” 

“Anything you say, deah.” 


FRED NORMAN’S RHYTHMS 
(Continued from Page 150 

Dorsey's “Tico Tico” is his work, and he has collabo 
rated with the orchestra leader recently in twelve or 
ginal arrangements published by the Dorsey Publishing 
Company. Norman's media is the “groovy,” blue jaz 
blend—fast and hot, and some of the twelve originals 
have such titles as “Candied Yams,” “Fluid Jive,” “Mid 
Riff,” and “Three Point Landing”—the stuff that makes 
juke boxes jump. 

It’s exciting work, but Norman warns, from his year 
of experience: 

“You've got to know your stuff in this game. It's 4 
craft and you've got to master it.” 
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St. Augustine’s College 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Founded 1867 REV. EDGAR H. GOOLD, President 


A four-year college course is offered, accredited Class “A” by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and the North Carolina State Department of Education, leading to degrees of 
B.A. and B.S. including Pre-Medical work and Teacher Training for State High School 
Teachers’ certificates. 

3 NEW DEPARTMENTS ADDED IN COMMERCE, MUSIC, AND PHYSICAL 
: EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 

Thorough Training, Healthy Environment, Christian Influences. — Under auspices 

of the Episcopal Church. —- Moderate Terms. — Opportunity for Self-Help. 


For Catalog and Information write THE REGISTRAR, 
ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE RALEIGH, N. C. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 
A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING | 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY | 


GEORGIA 


OF TEACHERS 
. A Graduate School A Arts and Sciences 
Secondary Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten | Offering Work Leading to the M.A. 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 and — 
Began Junior College in 1920 ) : 
Began Senior College in 1929 School of Library Service 
Branch Summer Since 1927 | Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 


All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 | and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Purther information available through For Bulletin, Address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


H. Council Trenholm, President 


| 
| 
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MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Major Fields of Study ieading to A.B. or S.B. Degrees) 


Biological Sciences Health and Physical Education 
Chemistry and Physics History and Political Science 
Education and Psychology Home Economics 
English Mathematics 
French Music Education 
Sociology and Economics 
Other Available Fields of Study 
Commerce Philosophy and Ethics 
German Spanish 
Speech and Dramatics 


Write to THE REGISTRAR, 
Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


for catalogue, application blank, and specific information. 
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MEN AND WOMEN IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES HAVE NOT QUIT FIGHT- 
ING AND SERVING — SO WHY 
SHOULD WE QUIT BUYING WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS? 


Home Office 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 
(CONDENSED) 
SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
AS OF 
December 31, 1944 

ASSETS 
CASH: In office and in banks and trust companies $ 64,222.05 
Bonds and Stocks 903,035.86 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 101,247.34 
Collateral and Policy Loans 9,048.46 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 10,413.84 
Net Amount of Uncollected and Deferred Premiums 9,374.48 
Real Estate = 429,242.74 
GROSS ASSETS 


Assets Not Admitted 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 


Reserves Required by Law (On policies in force) $772,336.06 
Reserve for Depreciation of Assets 100,000.00 
Reserve for Estimated Policy Claims 7,608.00 
Gross Premiums Paid in Advance J 21,992.96 
Other Liabilities (Employees’ Deposits, Taxes, Etc.) 49,571.70 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Capital Paid-Up 
Surplus 


TOTAL 


Insurance in Force, December 31, 1944 0000... 
Total Claims Paid Policyholders to Dec. 31, 


District of Columbia 


REASONABLE RATES 
(ASK FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS STATEMENT) 


SOUTHERN AID SOGIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: Third & Clay Sts., Richmond 19, Va. 
District Offices and Agencies Throughout Virginia and the 


Bldg. 


$1,526,584.77 
8,509.16 


$1,518,075.61 


$ 951,508.72 


150,000.00 
416,566.89 


$1,518,075.61 


$9,156,686.58 
$8,834,820.14 


LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE AT 
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